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An Englishman in Paris 


NOTES AND RECOLLECTIONS. In Two 
Volumes, t2mo. Cloth, $4.50. . 


This work gives an intimate and most entertaining 
series of pictures of life in Paris during the reigns of 
Louis Philippe and Louis Napoleon. It contains 
personal reminiscences of the old Latin Quarter, the 
Revolution of 1848, the cou d’ état, society, art, and 
letters during the Second Empire, the siege of Paris, 
and the reign of the Commune. The author enjoyed 
the acquaintance of most of the celebrities of this 
time; and he describes Balzac, Alfred de Musset, 
Sue, the elder Dumas, Taglioni, Flaubert, Auber, 
Félicien David, Delacroix, Horace Vernet, Decamps, 
Guizot, Thiers, and many others, whose appear- 
ance in these pages is the occasion for fresh and in- 
teresting anecdotes. This work may well be de- 
scribed as a volume of inner history written from an 
exceptionally favorable point of view. 

** A delightful book about Paris of the immeciate past, 
one of the jiveliest it has been our good fortune to read, 
The author is an Englishman, who lived in the French 
capital off and on or continuously for a period which we 
have roughly estimated at forty years... . For private 
reasons he will not give us his name, though he assures us 
that, if it were known, it would inspire the reader wi 
confidence _ Nobody wants his name, if he will ail »w us 
tosay so. What he has written, in_its fascinating arec- 
dotes, is its own sufficient recommendation. It is ail well- 


intormed gossip about famous nee, women, and events, 


from cover to cover.”’—London Daily News. 
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By the author of “Colette” and “Straight 
On.” No.g7, Town and Country Library. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


“The love-story of the two young persons is told with 
the utmost simplicity and freshness and with an intensity 
of interest with which mere literary skill seems to have 
little todo =It gives throughout the impression of a faith- 
ful rendering of reality. . . . The core of the story is sound 
and sweet, and wi'l d, termine the impression for all health 
readers, to. whom we cordially recommend it.”—New Vor 
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History, a Chronological Dictionary of 
Universal History, a Biographical Dic- 
tionary. With Geographical Notes. For 
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ers. By Louis HEILPRIN. Third edition, 
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** An invaluable book of r-ference, useful alike to the 
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searcely better or more convenient.”—New Yor 
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_"* We miss hardly anything that we should consider de- 
sirable, and we have not been able to detect a single 
mistake or misprint.’’— New York Nation. 
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The Outlook 


N July 21, the day fixed by the Carnegie Com- 
pany as the last day of grace to its old employ- 
ees, not only had none of those at Homestead 
returned to work, but those at Duquesne had 
joined in the strike. For a time there was a 
chance that the sympathetic movement would 

extend to Braddock, and all the Carnegie works be closed 
down. At the end of the week, however, the attempted mur- 
der of Chairman Frick gave the strike leaders all they could 
do to resist a sympathetic movement against them, instead 
of pushing forward that in their favor. Up to the time 
of this catastrophe the interest of the week centered in 
the investigation of the Pinkerton system at Washington, 
and the arrest and preliminary hearing of several of 
the strikers at Pittsburg. At the investigation the Pinker- 
tons testified that “before going to Homestead we were 
assured that the Sheriff of Allegheny County had promised 
immediately upon ahy outbreak to deputize all our watch- 
men.” They claimed the right to ship arms into the State 
of Pennsylvania to be used by their men after they had 
been deputized, and the right of the men to use these arms 
without such authorization when attacked by the strikers. 
This investigation, however, was of little immediate in- 
terest compared with the arrests at Pittsburg. A number 
of the strike leaders were imprisoned on complaints made 
by the treasurer of the Carnegie Company charging them 
with murder. At first there was alarm lest all the leading 
strikers should be imprisoned upon such charges, and bail 
refused on the ground that murder in Pennsylvania was 
not a bailable offense. The strikers began to prepare 
counter charges against the officers of the Company, when 
the issue of warrants against themselves was stopped, and 
the Court admitted to bail the first of these leaders who 
came before him. The regular trials are yet to take place. 
As we understand the facts in the case, these arrests are 
based upon the doctrine that a mob is an illegal assem- 
blage, and that every one who participates in the mob 
shares in its criminality. If by the mob murder is per- 
petrated, those who constitute the mob are responsible for 
the murder, though the degree of responsibility is yet 
to be judicially determined for each individual member 
of the mob. It is likewise to be judicially determined 
whether the illegal assemblage of the Homestead mob 
was not, as the strikers claim, due to the illegal assem- 
blage of a mob of invaders. The function of the press 
is clearly, not to assume the guilt of the accused, or of any 
one of them, and as certainly not to assume that the Carnegie 
leaders violated the law and were responsible for what 
followed, in bringing the Pinkerton men upon the scene, 
but to counsel calmness, allay passion and prejudice, and 
do what in it lies to promote, by a disinterested and 
unimpassioned tribunal, the judicial investigation of this 
whole terrible business and the proper apportionment of 
responsibility for it according to law and justice. 


This temper, always difficult to maintain, was made yet 
More difficult by the event of Saturday afternoon, which 


forced the public to forget everything else in its horror at 
the crime that was perpetrated. About half-past one 
o'clock a young Russian Jew from New York, dressed in a 
new summer suit which kept him from having the appear- 
ance of a workingman, called at Mr. Frick’s offices in 
Pittsburg and asked an interview. It was granted, and 
almost immediately the visitor attempted to assassinate the 
manager. He fired three shots, two of which entered his 
victim’s neck at the base of the skull, and then tried to 
finish his work with a dagger. Chairman Frick was grap- 
pling with his assailant when help reached him. The 
assassin tried to escape, but was captured and taken 
safely to prison in spite of the excited thousands 
who soon crowded the streets. The prisoner at first 
refused to disclose his name, but he proudly gave 
his nationality and said that he was a compositor for a 
New York paper, and that he had left New York only 
four days before. Subsequent investigation showed that 
he had simply been a compositor for an Anarchist paper, 
and was not even a member of a trade-union. The 
vicious assassin believed that his deed would be applauded. 
Some of the strikers and their friends have expressed 
sympathy with this crime; but many of the strikers and 
their leaders have condemned it in the strongest terms, and 
disavowed all connection with it. Abhorrent as it is to 
every American political instinct, it is, nevertheless, one of 
the results of an industrial condition based on antagonism 
instead of co-operation. The heartfelt condemnation it 
has received in every rank of society is the surest sign of 
the health of America’s public sentiment, and the surest 
safeguard against its repetition. A dynamite despotism is 
less palatable to the American people than a military des- 
potism, and neither has the slightest chance of securing a 
foothold on our soil. 

So much of the world’s financial history, in a given year, 
is foreshadowed by the size and distribution of a season’s 
harvest that in all circles of finance the prospects of the 
growing grain are watched with close and at times with 
feverish interest. A particular interest attaches to this 
year’s harvest, because of the sensational results which 
followed the vagaries of nature a year ago. It may indeed 
be said of the grain harvest of 1891, and its immediate 
results upon international finance, that it left in its wake 
a dozen unsolved problems of the first importance, on 
which the industrial history of 1892 cannot fail to shed 
light. What, for instance, would be the outcome in our own 
country of another phenomenal harvest, when the results 
of the last so generally disappointed expectations? How 
would the movement of gold between the United States 
and Europe, which has up to date furnished an unexam- 
pled puzzle, be affected if Europe were again to raise grain 
enough for its immediate needs? What will it mean to 
the Russian Empire, and indirectly to the whole question 


_of European peace, if the destruction which overcame the 


Russian wheat farms in 1891 is repeated in the present 
year? The conditions which are to make up the second 
act in this industrial drama have by this time pretty plainly 
manifested themselves. Eastern Europe will be more for- 
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tunate in its yield of breadstuffs than it was a year ago, 
but Russia will be nearly as badly off, and possibly worse. 
Famine and misery have in many quarters blighted the re- 
cuperative powers of the Russian farmers ; the season has 
not been favorable; it has been hard to get seed for 
planting ; and both disease among the people and insect 
pests in the grain have made their appearance. 


Two months ago there was reason to fear a deficient 
grain yield both in this country and in Europe. The May 
floods of the Mississippi and its tributaries placed under 
water hundreds of thousands of acres in the very heart of 
our corn and wheat region. In some of these localities it 
was a full month before the inundation subsided. Up to 
the very day when the Government Agricultural Bureau 
published its June forecast on the wheat crop, the most 
dismal expectations prevailed on the commercial markets. 
The result proved that the actual damage had been over- 
estimated, and, furthermore—a investi- 
gators had overlooked—that the decrease in farm acreage 
through the flooded territory was largely offset by an 
immense newly cultivated grain area in the North and 
South. The Government’s July estimate, which is usually 
close to the actual results, has now fixed the trade calcu- 
lations for this season. Barring such possibilities as a 
premature frost in the corn belt, the wheat yield of 1892 


will be by far the largest in our history except that of last | 


season, while the corn crop and the yield of small grains 
will be not far from the average of the last decade. The 
entire harvest, however, will show a very heavy falling off 
from the grain yield of 1891—in all nearly five hundred 
million bushels—but if this decrease shall be compensated 
for, as now seems probable, by an equally large increase 
in Europe’s harvest over its meager yield of last season, 
the result will be fortunate in every way for industrial pros- 
perity. ‘ Bursting granaries ” are not necessarily the best 
fortune for the farmer. Ifthe harvest gathered is materially 
in excess of the year’s needs, competition to sell will reduce 
prices to an almost unprofitable figure, and yet leave the 
farmer, at the end of the year, with an unused surplus on his 
hands, which can be valuable only in the event of a future 
harvest failure. On the other hand, the experiences of the 
past year have proved clearly that overflowing crops in one 
country, supplemented by a bad yield elsewhere in the 
world, are not an unmixed blessing to the favored land. In 
some way or other, the increased expenditure for foreign 
wheat by the country of deficient yield must be made good 
from sacrifices elsewhere, and the sacrifices are pretty 
certain to injure the nation which had more than enough, 
They may take the shape of decreased purchases of other 
commodities, which would injure one great branch of trade. 
In our own case, the offset came through heavy sales of 
American securities owned abroad, which were thrown 
upon our own market, checking, by the unexpected load, 
our own hoped-for financial revival. In other words, the 
normal machinery of the world’s trade was put completely 
out of order by last year’s strange operations of nature, 
and America learned once more the lesson that, despite 
the arbitrary lines of nationality and legislation, the whole 
world’s industrial interest is the same. What we should 
now most earnestly hope for, with our own adequate har- 
vest assured, is that Europe, after its long period of de- 
pression, will enjoy equal good fortune. 
A correspondent asks the present status of the Louisiana 


Lottery. Its charter, it will be remembered, expires De- 
cember 31, 1893, but lotteries are not prohibited by the 
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State Constitution until January 1, 1895. The defeat of 
the Lottery amendment, therefore, did not of itself prevent 
the life of the Lottery from being continued another year, 
The new Legislature, however, has fulfilled its pledges to 
the people, and Governor Foster last month signed a law 
which makes it a felony to conduct, advertise, or act as 
agent for any lottery scheme after the date when the present 
lottery charter expires. Not only, therefore, has the death- 
sentence of the Louisiana State Lottery been imposed, but 
the death-warrant has been issued. This triumph, how- 
ever, does not completely end the lottery evil. Foreign 
lotteries and petty home lotteries are certain to attempt to 
supply the demand for this form of gambling, which the 
Louisiana Lottery has fostered. Already, as another corre- 
spondent informs us, another lottery company which aims 
to do business on a National scale has been started in 
Montana. It takes the name of a “mining loan” com- 
pany, and offers every month a hundred thousand chances 
at “loans” aggregating fifty thousand dollars. Each 
chance sells for one dollar. The “loans” are without 
interest or security for an indefinite number of years. In 
its prospectus the company claims a paid-up capital of 
$12,000,000, and gives as its references the leading banks 
of Butte City. A letter of inquiry from us brought the fol- 
lowing answer: “ The Mining Loan Company has no paid- 
up capital, is indignantly repudiated by the banks to which 
it refers, . . . and does not advertise in this city, for it 
is too rank a fraud to seek a home market. The objects 
of the Company, as set forth in the articles of incorporation, 
are to buy and sell mines, real estate, etc. Under a clause 
permitting the loaning of money, its President finds 
authority for his lottery business. He expects to evade 
the lottery law.” This Montana Mining Loan Company 
is a petty evil compared with the Louisiana State Lot- 
tery, but the time to suppress it is now. It is doing 
business in violation of the anti-lottery law, and the post- 
office and law departments of the National Government 
ought to give it prompt attention. 


But the lottery evil is not the form of gambling against 
which the moral forces of the country now most need to be 
directed. The battle is on between the friends and oppo- 
nents of the bill to prohibit gambling in imaginary food 
products, and there is danger that it may yet be defeated 
in the Senate. The metropolitan daily press reflects the 
sentiments of brokers on this question almost as if these 
gentlemen were unquestioned authorities both on matters 
of morals and matters of public finance. The defeat of 
the Anti-Option Bill is demanded upon grounds which 
indicate that its newspaper critics have never taken the 
trouble to read the measure. For example, it is urged that 
if farmers could not sell their products for future delivery, 
prices would be abnormally low at the time the crops are 
ready for sale and most of the farmers must sell, while 
they would be abnormally high before the end of the season. 
This is all very true; but the Anti-Option Bill expressly 
provides that the farmer may sell his crops for future de 
livery. At the time he buys his seed he may sell the crop 
that is to be raised from them. The bill simply prevents 
the farmer, in common with other speculators, from sell- 
ing products which he neither owns nor has “acquired 
the right to the future possession of.” Legitimate 
speculation in farm products is no more prevented 
by the Anti-Option Bill than legitimate speculation in 
real estate is prevented by the fact that no one sells 
real estate which he has not previously acquired title to. 
Yet Wall Street men, as the “ Tribune” says, have “kept 
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the wires from here to Washington hot with messages 
urging Senators to vote against the anti-gambling meas. 
ure.” “If it becomes law,” telegraphed Henry Clews to 
Senator Hiscock, “the business machinery of the entire 
country will be upset thereby, and most disastrous conse- 
quences must result. . . . It will make a disastrous panic in 
all the great money centers of the country.” When Sena- 
tors are hearing in this way from the brokers of the coun- 
try, they ought to hear in another way from those who 
believe that the rank and file of our business men are both 
impoverished and demoralized by speculation in products 
which neither they nor those who sell to them ever expect 
to own, and which are to them merely what dice and rou- 
lette are to professional gamblers. 


& 


The injunction suit against the Reading combination 
before ‘Chancellor McGill, of New Jersey, was continued 
last week. The Reading Company in its briefs pleaded that 
its leasing of the Jersey Central was authorized by a law 
of New Jersey passed in 1880. Attorney-General Stockton 
in his reply urged that the authorization to make leases was 
simply an authorization to make such leases as would enable 
the corporation better to carry on the work for which it 
was originally chartered. No New Jersey corporation was 
ever authorized to lease itself to a foreign corporation for 
the purpose of suppressing the competition it was created 
to promote. The leasing of the New Jersey Central was 
an illegal combination for a purpose that had been recog- 
nized as illegal by American and English courts from the 
beginning. The Attorney-General introduced affidavits dis- 
proving the claim of the combination that it had not the 
power to control the price of coal. None of these affidavits, 
however, contained testimony so much to the point as was 
given in New York on the very day of the hearing by 
Vice-President Holden, of the Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western road. In reply to questions addressed to him by 
the counsel of the New York Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee, Mr. Holden said that since January there had 
been an increase in the price of coal of from fifty to sixty 
cents aton. ‘The coal-producing companies” (we quote 
from the report in the New York “ Evening Post’’) “ on each 
occasion of an advance in the price of coal had held a con- 
ference, and, as a rule, unanimously concurred in making 
the advance. . . . He had not noticed any diminution in 
the demand on account of the higher price. He did not 
think that an advance of fifty cents more a ton would 
diminish the demand. .. . 

“Q. ‘Do you anticipate any further advance in prices ?’ 

“A. ‘I should hope we might get more for our coal later 
in the season.’ 

“(). ‘It will be your aim to get more?’ 

“A. *I shall do my best to bring it about.’ ” 

This report is taken from the news columns of a paper 
which claimed editorially that the price of coal could 
not be advanced by the combination without lessening 
the demand to such an extent as to react against its 
promoters. The demand for prime necessities is prac- 
tically a fixed quantity, and no one who is not blind 
to present conditions trusts the /aissez faire formula 
that the public can let things drift and be protected 
against extortion by the simple operation of the law of 
supply and demand. The combination of coal-sellers has 
advanced the price of anthracite fifty cents a ton. This 
means a loss of fifteen milliors a year to coal-buyers, unless 
they, through combination, shall put an end to the extor- 
tion, The State is the only organ through which the pub- 
lic can combine to defend its interests, and State interfer- 
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ence alone can protect the public against those who to-day 
control our highways. 


The nomination by President Harrison of George Shiras, 
Esq., of Pittsburg, Pa., as an Associate Justice of the Su 
preme Court, to fill the vacancy created by the death of 
Justice Bradley, is well received in all quarters, and fur- 
nishes another illustration of the President’s admirable 
sense of fitness in his appointments to the Bench. It is 
true that Mr. Shiras has never held judicial position, but 
he has long been one of the foremost lawyers of his State, 
and is universally known as a man of sterling character and 
of fine qualities, both intellectual and social. He is about 
sixty years of age, and was a member of the class of 1853 
at Yale, which contains so many men of National reputa- 
tion ; was admitted to the bar in Pittsburg in 1856, and has 
continuously and successfully practiced his profession since 
that time. He has never held public office, and has never 
been active in politics. 


It is a rather curious comment on the inconsistencies of 
political fashions that, immediately after the unwieldy and 
unmanageable conventions at Minneapolis and Chicago 
had produced an agitation in favor of smaller and more 
businesslike nominating conventions, the old plan of 
formally tendering the nomination to Presidential can- 
didates by a committee should be changed to a notifi- 
cation by a monster meeting. The mass meeting held 
last week in Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
to notify Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Stevenson of their nom- 
ination to the offices respectively of President and Vice- 
President of the United States, was a great success as 
a spectacle, but as a public meeting having for its object 
the enlightenment of an audience it was a distinct failure. 
Nothing could have been more picturesque than the scene 
the Garden presented—the gay bunting, the firmament of 
electric lights, the myriads of moving fans in the hands 
of countless thousands of sweltering folk who filled tier 
after tier of seats and stood literally in acres upon the 
floor. And nothing could have been more absurd than 
the real outcome of the meeting to ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of the people present—a mere glimpse of the 
candidates, who were too far away to be recognized by the 
majority, and a mere apprehension of the fact that some 
one was speaking, whose voice was drowned in the sound 
of incessant conversation and of the movements of people 
passing in and out. Of course these vast meetings have 
their uses—they set people talking ; but what is needed is 
an equally effective plan to set people thinking. We hope 
that this new departure will not portend a campaign of 
noise ; it certainly will not if the sober and _ sensible 
speeches of the candidates, as printed in the next day’s 
papers, are taken as the text for the canvas, instead of the 
fanfaronade of a “‘ stupendous popular demonstration.” 


When Principal Fairbairn was in this country he spoke 
strongly against the American method of educating young 
men for the ministry by putting them into theological 
seminaries, and advocated the English method of making 
ministerial study a part of the general university course, 
and pursued in the same atmosphere with science, litera- 
ture, and mathematics. In this way, he believed, much of 
the aridity, narrowness, and artificiality of ministerial 
education would be avoided. A step in this direction, and 
a long one, has been taken in the organization of the 
Colorado Divinity School at Boulder, which starts off on 
non-sectarian lines, and with a most invigorating promise of 
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breadth and catholicity. The Rev. Dr. Kerr B. Tupper,a 
Baptist, is to be Dean of the Faculty ; Bishop Spaulding, of 
the Eviscopal Church, is to be Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History ; the Rev. Myron W. Reed, a Congregationalist, is 
to teach the Ethics of Social Reform; the Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, a Unitarian, is to teach Comparative Religion; the Rev. 
W.C. Selleck, a Universalist, isto have charge of the History 
of Christian Doctrines ; and the Rev. Albert A. Pfanstiehl, 
a Presbyterian, is to be Professor of Systematic Theology. 
The school is born of the great need in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region for such an institution. It is to be non-secta- 
rian; it is to investigate religious truth seriously and 
impartially ; it is to be broad and catholic in its spirit ; it 
is to be hospitable to the intellectual methods of the day ; 
it is to offer theological study without reference to denom- 
inational bearings; and it is to aim, not to fill men with 
information, but to teach them to think and act for them- 
selves. This is a bold experiment, but it starts in a new 
country with a clear field, and it is in accordance with the 
spirit of the times. Its progress will be watched with 
great interest. The possibilities of such an institution in 
the way of emphasizing essential Christianity, destroying 
denominationalism, developing the spirit of Christian unity, 
and relieving theological education from the too exclusively 
abstract character which has been its weakness, are 
almost without limit. 


There are two difficulties in dealing with a plague in 
the East like the cholera now epidemic there—the tend- 
ency to panic, and the presence of the doctrine of 
fatalism. Belief in fatalism is one of the obstacles in 
the path of sanitary improvement or of medical intelli- 
gence in preventing disease. It resists every attempt to 
save, because it regards the plague as a visitation from 
God. Any attempt to interfere with it, therefore, is an 
attempt to interfere with the working out of the will of 
God. Such a belief, firmly seated and conscientiously 
held, as it is in all parts of the East, is a fatal obstacle in 
the path of sanitary progress. With this belief in fatality 
held by a part of the population, there also goes the feeling 
of panic which influences another, and sometimes the 
official, part of the population. In some of the towns 
which the cholera has invaded all the officials have de- 
serted, and left the communities in their charge to get 
along without them. It is reported that the entire munic- 
ipality of Baku has taken flight. Panics are not unusual 
in times of epidemics, but they furnish the very condition 
under which the epidemic thrives and spreads. A clear 


mind, a cool temper, and a certain indifference to disease. 


are, with care, the best possible preventives of disease. 
Loss of presence of mind involves generally every other 
calamity that can follow. Even fatalism is better than 
panic, because fatalism implies faith in God. 


Industrial Evolution 


When a great tornado sweeps down upon a village, or 
an earthquake opens great rents and fissures in the earth, 
or a volcano sends out streams of burning lava to devas- 
tate the mountain-side, the first duty of the hour is to 
secure protection fromthe peril. So when human passions 
burst forth in such lawless acts as those recently witnessed 
at Homestead and among the mines of Idaho, the first 
duty is to repress the passion, to muintain law, to protect 
life and property. But though this is the first duty, it is 
not the only one. As the scientist in the one case studies 
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the causes of the tornado, the earthquake, or the volcano, 
so, in the other, he studies the causes which have led to the 
outbreak of human passions. A community may go insane as 
well as an individual, and the strait-jacket in the one case 
be as necessary as in the other ; it may be swept into acts 
of crime, and law and penalty be necessary. But while 
the officers of the law are enforcing it against madness 
or crime, the alienist in the one case, the moralist in the 
other, will endeavor to ascertain what are the causes of the 
outbreak and how arepetition may be prevented. 

We have often affirmed the principle, and we here reaf- 
firm it, that when men take the law into their own hands, 
and undertake either to avenge their real or fancied wrongs 
or to vindicate their real or fancied rights by violence, the 
first duty of the State is to resume its interrupted functions, 
disperse the mob, d'sarm the armed bands—whether vol- 
unteers or paid mercenaries, whether enlisted for working- 
men or hired by capitalists—and to require submission to 
lawful authority. But now that the State of Pennsylvania 
at Homestead and the United States Government in 
Idaho have undertaken their duty, the press may properly 
and profitably turn its attention to the causes which have 
produced this and similar outbreaks. 

These outbreaks are, in our judgment, incidents in the 
evolution of industry—not necessary, not pardonable inci- 
dents; nevertheless incidents. The real cause of them is 
to be looked for in the transition from an aristocratic to a 
democratic industrial organization. 

In America our political institutions are all democratic. 
Demos rules. The majority governs. We have not selected, 
and we are not trying toselect, the strongest, wisest, and best 
men in the community to govern the rest. We are ruled by 
majorities. The most intricate and difficult problems of the 
Republic—problems of taxation, of commerce, of finance, of 
banking—are settled in the last analysis by m2re numbers. 
The wills of the intelligent and the unintelligent, the edu- 
cated and the ignorant, the vicious and the virtuous, all 
are put in the scales together, and the greatest number has 
the greatest weight. This result has not been reached 
without protests from wise philosophers, nor without vigor- 
ous opposition from statesmen and soldiers, nor without 
hot battles, some unbloody in legislatures and conventions, 
some with smoke and carnage in the open field. But at 
last, for good or for evil, the people—not the wise, the 
strong, the rich, but the feop/e—rule in America, in Eng- 
land, and in France, and are marching on to rulership in 
Italy and Germany. 

There is not a little to be said against democracy. It 
is still an experiment. But The Christian Union believes 
in the success of that experiment. It believes in democ- 
racy—that is, self-government ; it disbelieves in aristocracy 
—that is, government by the best. We believe that the 
blunders of self government are worth more to the world 
than the wisdom of aristocratic government. ‘“ Not towards 
the impossibility, self-government of a multitude by a 
multitude, but towards some possibility, government by 
the wisest, does bewildered Europe struggle,” says Carlyle. 
We believe exactly the reverse. Not towards the impossi- 
bility, government by the wisest, but towards the glorious 
possibility, government of the multitude by the multitude, 
self-government, do Europe and America struggle. 

This is the real, deep, inward significance of the labor 
war. The wages system is naturally enough regarded as 
the final system by most of those who through inheritance 
or capacity are at thetop. The wisest generally approve of 
government by the wisest. Under the wages system a few 
are brains and the many are “‘hands;” a few are owners 
and the many are toilers; a few direct the industries of 
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the community, and the many are directed. In industry 
“the remnant” govern. But democracy, having already 
gained control of Church and State, is struggling for the 
control of industry also. It struggles blindly, as Demos 
always struggles. It strikes out wildly, injuring others 
and itself in its ill-directed efforts at control, as it always 
has done. It acquires wisdom by its own blunders. It 
is miscounseled, misguided, misruled, even in its half- 
conscious efforts to acquire rule. But its real demand 
is not merely for more wages or less hours, but for 
a real share in the rulership of the world’s industry, as‘ it 
already shares in the rulership of schools, churches, States. 
The effort to maintain the labor union is an effort to 
acquire power. The effort to break up the labor union is 
an effort to dispossess of power. It is for this reason 
that the workingmen are more determined to maintain 
their labor union than their rate of wages. The fight for 
“recognition” is not the unmeaning fight it sometimes 
appears to be. It is Demos struggling to get his hand 
on the industrial scepter. And this great movement is no 
more to be measured by the lawless acts of violence which 
accompany it, and which really retard it, than the upris- 
ing of democracy could have been measured by the futile 
Wat Tyler’s rebellion, or the Protestant Reformation by 
the excesses of the Anabaptists in Germany, the Icono- 
clasts in Holland, or the Anti-popery rioters in London. 
The first duty of the hour—first both in importance and 
in time—is vigorous measures to repress disorder, enforce 
law, and disperse and disarm all lawless bands of armed 
men; the second, and scarcely less important, is a pro- 
phetic interpretation of our age. We need prophets who 
will explain Demos to himself; will teach democracy that 
it is not by riot, arson, and murder that majorities can win 
their way to control in industry; that he who believes in 
self government for the people must first exercise govern- 


ment over himself; that industrial democracy must be | 


founded on a scrupulous regard for law and for the rights 
of persons and property; and that industrial democracy 
must be the result, not of industrial revolution, but of 
industrial evolution. 


The ‘* Andover Review ”’ on 
Dr. Storrs’s Letter 


The “ Andover Review” for July replies at considerable 
length to Dr. Storrs’s second letter in the New York “ Inde- 
pendent.” The reply is too long for us to quote, and to 
condense it into a paragraph, or even a column, would be 
to do it manifest injustice. We here simply report, in our 
own words and way, three points which this article makes, 
and which seem to us to be specially significant. 

I, Dr. Storrs deals with “cases,” and in one remarka- 
ble instance confessed himself ignorant of the name and 
character of the one whose rejection he approved. The 
writer in the “ Review” truly observes that the critics of 
the Board have not been dealing with “cases,” but with 
living men and women. Noble men and women, who 
have inherited from a missionary ancestry a passion for 
missions, who have pursued their education with a sin- 
gle aim to missionary service, whose fervent and self-sacri- 
ficing consecration has inspired their classmates to holier 
living, have been turned back from the field which they 
sought to enter, because they declined to accept a dogma 
which rests at best upon a few verses of Scripture of 
doubtful interpretation, and upon deductions from theo- 
logical premises of dubious logical force, or for entertain- 
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ing a hope, born of a tender heart, which has been enter- 
tained by some of the noblest spirits and some of the 
devoutest scholars in the Christian Church from the days 
of Clement of Alexandria to the present time. This is 
the gravamen of our indictment of the American Board; 
that it has excluded, and is excluding, from the missionary 
service men and women who, according to all the stand- 
ards of the New Testament, would have been warmly wel- 
comed by Christ or Paul, and who, if they could come 
before a Council for public examination, no Council would 
for a moment hesitate to accept. 

And the case of Mr. Noyes is at once an illustration 
and a demonstration of the truth of the indictment. 

II. Dr. Alden took a position which was theologically 
untenable, but was at least self consistent. It was that 
the doctrine of the decisive nature of this life’s probation 
is an integral part of the orthodox faith; that to deny or 
doubt this is like denying or doubting the existence of 
God—to use his own parallel ; and that one therefore who 
does deny or doubt that dogma cannot be sent on a for- 
eign mission. We suppose that there is no doubt that Dr. 
Alden would decline to ordain him to a home pulpit. 
Now, Dr. Storrs is too good a scholar to hold any such 
position. He was present at Springfield and heard Dr. 
George Leon Walker assert that there never had been an 
epoch in the history of the Church when the hypothesis 
of a future probation had not been held by men of unques- 
tioned standing in the evangelical Church. He heard 
Dr. Walker challenge a contradiction and wait fora reply; 
and he was witness to the eloquent silence which attested 
the accuracy of the statement. Dr. Storrs knows that Dr. 
Alden’s favorite dogma is not to be found in any ecumeni- 
cal creed of Christendom, nor in any Congregational 
creed of acknowledged weight. He knows that minister 
after minister who disavows it has been ordained by Con- 
gregational councils to Congregational pulpits. He knows 
that it is repudiated as a dogma by some of the ablest 
Biblical and theological scholars in Christendom. He there- 
fore disapproves the policy which requires that one must 
hold this opinion in order to be appointed as a missionary 
of the Board. But such an appointee must not hold the 
opposite opinion. He need not believe in the decisive 
nature of this life’s probation ; but he must not hold that 
it is not decisive. We confess that it seems to us, as it 
does to the “ Andover Review,” that this is an incongruous 
and inconsistent position. We can understand the view 
of Dr. Alden, that his favorite dogma is of the essence of 
the Christian faith, though Biblical scholarship and Church 
history are both against him. But we cannot understand 
the position that liberty upon a subject which is not of the 
essence of Christian faith and teaching is subversive of 
Gospel activity either at home or abroad. 

III. The most important point the “ Review” makes, 
however, is the revival of the doctrine so forcibly though 
gently laid down by the late President Hopkins, that the 
Board is not a theological court to settle doctrinal points 
of belief, and is to maintain that faith, and that only, which 
is universally received by those Christian bodies whose 
agent it is. We speak of this as Dr. Hopkins’s post- 
tion, though in fact it is embodied in a resolution off- 
cially adopted by the Board in 1871. Dr. Storrs takes 
the ground which has been taken by Dr. Alden, by the 
‘“‘ Independent,” by the “ Advance,” and by other organs 
of the accidental majority in the Board, that the majority 
are to determine what theology is to constitute a condi- 
tion of appointment by the Board. Dr. Storrs “ treats 
of the Board as though it were the sole judge of what 
sort of men should be sent, and within it accords only 
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deliberative rights to those who do not agree with 
the doctrinal positions of the majority.” We cannot 
here even suggest the historical evidences which the 
“ Review ” adduces to show that this is a “ new depart- 
ure.” The old doctrine, the doctrine on which the Board 
was founded, the doctrine upon which it was carried on 
for three-quarters of a century of peaceful and prosper- 
ous administration, was that the Board is a trustee, that it 
is to administer its trust for those churches whose contri- 
butions it receives, that it is to require no other theologi- 
cal qualification than an agreement with the faith held in 
common by those churches. When Dr. Alden prescribed 
a written creed which the volunteer must accept before he 
could be appointed, he usurped, not the function of the 
Prudential Committee, but that of the churches themselves. 
And the usurpation is none the less that the same thing is 
now in effect done, though without reducing the creed to 
writing, in the name and by the authority of the Pruden- 
tial Committee. ~ 

We recommend all of our readers who are concerned in 
the work of the American Board to give this article in the 
“ Andover Review ”’a candid reading. It certainly should 
be read, and in no polemical spirit, by all the corporate 
members of the Board. 

% 


The English Political Situation 


With the exception of a single district in the Orkney 
Islands, all the Parliamentary elections have now been held, 
and Mr. Gladstone comes out of the campaign with a major- 
ity of forty-two. This is not so large a majority as the 
Liberals hoped for or anticipated, but if it can be kept 
together it is sufficient to carry out the Liberal programme. 
In any event, it is sufficient to force the resignation of the 
Ministry. In his own constituency at Midlothian Mr. 
Gladstone has suffered a great loss of popularity, his 
majority of five thousand having dwindled down to seven 
-hundred—a fact which is explained chiefly by the antago- 
nism of the members of the Scotch Established Church, 
which had been aroused by Mr. Gladstone’s declaration in 
favor of disestablishment in that country. 

The English political situation is constantly changing, 
and, as has often been pointed out in these columns, the 
movement of democracy in that country is much more 
- rapid than among us. The English Government to-day, in 
spite of its aristocratic features, is a more democratic 
government than our own. The results of the campaign 
bring out this fact very clearly. For several years past Mr. 
Gladstone has been focusing all his energy and the atten- 
tion of the Liberal party upon the question of Home Rule 
for Ireland. He has gone very far towards convincing the 
English people of the justice of that measure, for he has 
converted a government majority of sixty-eight into an oppo- 
sition majority of forty-two. It is true he has secured this 
majority only by the co-operation of a considerable number of 
Irish votes; but while he has not carried England itself with 
him, he has enormously reduced the opposition, and has 
gone far to demonstrate that the concession of Home 
Rule by the English vote is only a question of time. 
While this is all true, it is also true that it will not be pos- 
sible much longer to keep the energies of the Liberal 
party focused on the Irish question. There are evidences 
of revolt against it, and there is a growing feeling that it is 
only one of many issues, and that the time must soon come 
when other issues shall be put before it in the order of 
importance and of time. It is already reported that the 


Liberals are discussing the introduction of radical meas- 
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ures of political reform before the introduction of a Home 
Rule bill, hoping in this way to consolidate party support 
and to awaken Liberal enthusiasm before attempting to 
pass the Irish measure. A glance atthe. list of candidates 
put forward in the recent election shows the remarkable 
spread of the democratic spirit. It is doubtful whether 
Congress contains a single genuine workingman. In the 
recent English elections there were a very considerable 
number of workingmen put up in the various districts, 
These men were miners and operatives of various kinds, 
who had behind them various trade organizations. Some 
of them are well-known labor organizers and leaders ; some 
of them are labor agitators pure and simple. A number 
of these candidates were elected, and will go into the 
House of Commons for the sole purpose of securing 
the adoption of radical measures both of political and in- 
dustrial reform. Their natural affiliations are with the 
Liberal party, but they are bent on the particular reforms 
which they represent, and if early and due attention is not 
given to their claims they will leave the Liberal ranks 
without hesitation. The Liberals must keep in line with 
the industrial movement, so far as just and wise legislation 
is concerned. They cannot afford to alienate the great 
body of working people; especially in view of the fact 
that the Tories will undoubtedly bid for their support. 
This new constituency, representing the extreme applica- 
tion of the democratic principle in a widened suffrage, and 
marking the most radical results initiated by the Reform 
Bill of 1832, desire to have justice done Ireland, but look 
upon Home Rule as entirely subordinate to the legislation 
necessary for the betterment of English industrial condi- 
tions. They will not postpone this legislation long, nor 
will they stand by the Liberal party in making the ques- 
tion of Home Rule the focal and vital question of Liberal 
policy. 

The Liberals had expected to gain heavily in the 
boroughs, but the large cities, with the exception of Lon- 
don, showed a decided leaning toward the Government 
and a decided alienation from the Liberal policy. This 
has been due in large measure, no doubt, to the success 
of Lord Salisbury’s appeal to the Protestant fears of 
Catholic domination, supported by the great activity of the 
priests in Ireland during the period which has passed since 
the fall of Mr. Parnell. It has been the misfortune of the 
situation, so far as the Liberals are concerned, that priestly 
influence has been so strongly and frankly exercised. It 
has given the impression that to grant Home Rule would 
mean to rehabilitate the Roman Catholic hierarchy as 4 
political power in Ireland, and that this power would be 
used to the disadvantage of the Protestants in Ulster. 
This fear has undoubtedly had much to do with alienating 
the Nonconformist vote, which has for years past been 
steadfastly cast in support of Mr. Gladstone. ‘The coun- 
ties, on the other hand, showed great Liberal gains, and 
to the vote of the counties the Liberals owe their return 
to power. This gain was made among the agricultural 
classes, and the first appearance of the agricultural laborer 
as a class in English politics places him in the Liberal 
ranks. Both parties have been working for the support of 
this voter, and the Liberal party has won. Whether the 
agricultural laborer, familiarly known in England as Hodge, 
cares much for the Irish question is doubtful. Like the 
workingman, he has the interests of his own class_in view, 
and the concessions to his claims made in the Newcastle 
programme have evidently won his support. 

The dissensions in the Irish ranks, and the natural diffi- 
culty of keeping a body of Irish members together, make 
Mr. Gladstone’s position one of great difficulty, and the 
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Conservatives are already talking about blocking his way 
so as to compel another appeal to the country within a few 
months. They forget, however, that Mr. Gladstone has 
had a great parliamentary experience, and that his resources 
as a political manager are quite as great as his statesman- 
like qualities. It is not impossible that the Conservative 
programme may be carried out, but it is more probable 
that Mr. Gladstone will triumph over the difficulties of his 
position, and carry the Home Rule measure through the 
Commons. Behind Home Rule, however, looms the whole 
Radical programme, and the recent elections furnish an 
additional evidence, if it were needed, of the rapidity with 
which England is moving, not only toward a democracy, but 
toward something very like a social democracy. 


The Spectator 


The metropolitan policeman succeeds in keeping himself 
pretty constantly before the public eye. Now the newspaper- 
reader is fascinated by the story of some Vidocq of the force 
who, by unraveling a mystery, has brought a criminal to justice; 
then he is horrified by an account of some apparently unmitigated 
brutality committed by a policeman; anon he is almost persuaded 
that “the finest” force in the world are all of a piece with the 
classes against whom they are nominally hostile, and that the 
only difference between them is that there is nobody to catch 
the policeman in his unlawful pursuits. If newspaper notoriety 
can confer happiness, the policeman’s lot should be full of it, for 
his doings probably receive more space in the daily papers, 
taken all the year round, than those of any other class of citi- 
zens, saving only the “ statesmen.” A man usually is very consid- 
erate of his own weak points, troubles, and difficulties, however, 
and one can get a juster idea of a man’s feelings by talking 
with him than by reading about his achievements. So the Spec- 
tator advises those who are interested in the policeman’s point of 
view to get their information at first hand, if they can do so con. 
veniently ; otherwise they cannot do better, of course, than to 
listen to the Spectator's policeman. 


“ Folks say that we do little work, and get big pay for it,” 
said a police officer to the Spectator the other night. He was a 
strong-featured, heavily built man, with a square jaw and a de- 
termined expression—a man whose fine physique and rugged 
masculinity would lead many an onlooker to pick him out on 
parade-day as decidedly handsome. “ Well, maybe it’s so, and 
maybe it ain’t. The hours are not as easy as they are in a good 
many trades now, to say nothing of the risks. Ask any ordinary 
workman how he’d like to spend his time this way: This is 
Monday night. I go on duty, patrolling the streets, at six 
o'clock in the evening, when everybody else is going home. I 
walk the streets on my beat till midnight; that’s six hours. 
Then I go to the station-house, and am on the reserve for six 
hours. That means that I can go to sleep in the dormitory if I 
like, but I must be ready at any minute to go out on an alarm 
of fire, or for any cause that may require extra policemen. 
Tuesday morning I go on what we call the ‘dog watch ’—we’ve 
borrowed that from the sailors—from six to eight o'clock. 
Then I go home or to a restaurant and get my breakfast, and in 
an hour and twenty minutes I am in the station-house again on 
reserve duty till twelve o’clock. Of course that comes in well 
for reading the morning papers, but my reading is liable to be 
interrupted any time, and I can't leave the station-house till 
dinner-time. At one o’clock I go on patrol till six in the evening, 
then have an hour for supper, and am on the reserve till mid- 
night, when I go out again on my beat till six o’clock Wednes- 
day morning. Then I’m excused till six at night, but I mustn’t 
leave the city, and must be ready to answer a call from head- 
quarters in case of emergency. That makes two days, and 
during the forty-eight hours I have been on patrol duty nine- 
teen hours and on reserve duty fifteen hours. There isn’t much 
of a ‘soft snap’ about that kind of work, is there? That's the 
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‘long shift,’ to be sure, but the short one ain’t much better, 
except that we sleep at home. 


“The fact is,” continued the policeman, “the fellows who 
think we have an easy job forget that we work every day in the 
year—three hundred and sixty-six days this year. The police- 
man does his regular work on Sundays and holidays, while 
everybody else is resting. Oh, yes, we do get one day off in 
twenty, while everybody else gets one in seven. And we don’t 
get any too much pay for our work. A hundred dollars a 
month may sound like a good deal, but when a man has a wife 
and four children, as I have, and has to pay New York rents, 
there ain’t much to put in the bank at the end of the month. 
Besides, a man don’t get that until he’s served three years; and 
he don’t get it then if there are too many fines against him. 
They say they’ve got to maintain discipline; and the way they 
do it is to fine a man a day’s pay for every little mistake. My 
friend,” and the big policeman tapped the Spectator playfully 
on the shoulder with his locust, “do you know I’m liable to a 
fine for standing here and talking with you? If I stand more 
than five minutes in one place talking with a citizen, I’m liable 
to be reported by the roundsman, who's always around when he 
ain't wanted—just as they say of us patrolmen. Then, too, a 
man has to buy three different kinds of uniforms out of his own 
money, and keep them always neat. Why, I have to pay for 
even my club and belt. They don’t give away anything but a 
shield, and if I lost that I’d have to pay for it. 


“Then look at the risks we run. We’re not only personally 
liable for damages if we make a mistake in arresting a man, but 
we're liable to get killed any day. The people we arrest are 
generally ‘tough’ men, who are often all the more dangerous 
because they’ve liquor aboard. They don't care whether they 
kill a man or not, and their great ambition is to get a reputation 
by ‘licking’ a policeman. And sometimes they do it. Peo 
ple talk about our brutality. Why, the only time I ever severely 
clubbed a man was after he had fought with me and kicked me | 
in a way that laid me up for a couple of months and left its 
effects for years. That’s the kind of cattle we mostly have to 
deal with, and do you wonder that we club ’em when they fight 
us? Say, how long have you lived here, mister?” The Spec- 
tator acknowledged that it was a considerable fraction of a cen- 
tury. ‘“ Well, were you ever clubbed?” The Spectator sug- 
gested that his presence above ground indicated that he had not 
incurred that form of lynch law. “ Nor any other respectable 
man. You can set it down for a fact that a policeman don’t use 
his weapons except in self-defense. And when he does have to 
use his club on one of the ‘ toughs,’ the chances are that he is 
alone, and that the ‘tough’ will have half a dozen friends to 
swear a lie when the case is brought up, and maybe make a com- 
plaint against the policeman before the Commissioners. 


« It’s astonishing the number of friends these ‘toughs’ have. 
Sometimes I have to arrest a respectable workingman who has 
drank too much, and most likely he'll stand up at the ser- 
geant’s desk alone, and be sent off to a cell; but let one of 
these worthless ‘ toughs’ get*taken in, and the room’ll hardly 
hold his crowd, and they'll soon get somebody to go his bail— 
you know they can take bail at the station-houses for petty 
offenses. And as like as not the fellow has got some politician at 
his back, and he’ll get him out, and the case is never heard of; 
or even if the policeman’s testimony secures a conviction, and 
the ‘tough’ is sent up to the Island for a month, the politician 
‘sees’ the judge, and in a day or two the fellow is out and back 
with his ‘ gang,’ sticking his tongue in his cheek at the policeman. 
I tell you, when you consider our difficulties and responsibilities 
and all we have to go through with now to get the position, 
what with civil service examinations and doctors’ certificates, and 
the chances of getting fined and reprimanded and sandbagged 
and stabbed and shot, the old saying is right, ‘ A policeman’s lot 
is not a happy one,’ when it means a New York policeman.” 

And the Spectator “ moved on.” 
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Workingmen’s Clubs 


An Interview with Mr. P. R. Buchanan 
Of Oxford House, London 


R. P. R. BUCHANAN, of London, has 
just completed a brief visit to this coun- 
try, in the course of which he has given 
one or two private talks in this city on 
the subject of workingmen’s clubs. Mr. 
Buchanan is a well-known authority in 

this work, having founded in connection with Oxford 

House in London some very successful and some very 

well-known workingmen’s clubs. Indeed, Mr. Buchanan 

himself has moved with his family to Bethnal Green, in 
the East End of London, where he has lived for several 
years, although he still carries on successfully his business 
as a merchant in the City proper. The readers of The 
Christian Union are somewhat familiar, through articles in 
its columns, with the work of Toynbee Hall and Mr. Bar- 
nett. Oxford House, which Mr. buchanan calls the mother 
of his clubs, is like Toynbee Hall in that it owes its origin 
to Oxford, and that most of its members are or have been 
university men. It is different from Toynbee Hall in this 
respect, that it deals with the individual character of 
the workingman rather than with the social mass. The 
work of Toynbee Hall is ethical; that of Oxford House 
more distinctively religious. The active members of Ox- 
ford House must all be communicants, really active Chris- 
tians, but in its work it makes use of anybody, provided he 
understands that its aim is to prove that true Christianity 
is the real remedy for social ills. On this understanding 
there are Jews cordially working with Oxford House menin 
some of the clubs, and their work is invaluable. A work- 
ingman member asked one day if Mr. , one of the offi- 
cers of the club, was a Jew, and on being answered in the 

affirmative, he replied, “No! Is he, though? Well, I 

never should have thought it.” And then, after a pause, he 

added, ‘‘ Now I understand how Christ was a Jew.” 

Those who have heard Mr. Buchanan speak know what 
an influence in the splendid work of Oxford House his 
personality is ; and in order to give our readers some idea 
of his views and experience concerning this social reform, 
Mr. Buchanan consented, just before sailing for England on 
June 29, to an interview with arepresentative of The Chris- 
tian Union. After describing the University Workingmen’s 
Club, which now has about a thousand members, and after 
saying that seven clubs have been built up on the pattern 
of the University Club, extending over a radius of five 
miles in London, with a total membership of upward of four 
thousand men, he proceeded to give some account of one 
of these seven clubs—namely, the Shoreditch Tee-To-Tum 
Club. 

Shoreditch Club (said Mr, Buchanan) would be the most 
useful club as a model, for the reason that it was started as 
a big club, and it has gone on prospering. I selected two 
or three buildings, and I found that to alter them into a 
single club-house and furnish it I should require about 
four thousand pounds ($20,000). How to get this money 
was the problem. I felt it would prove nothing if the 
money were given out of chavity. If the work was to 
extend, it must be on a business footing. Clubs, to form 
part of the life of the people, must be made to pay their 
own way. My business is that of a Tea Estate agent. I 
communicated with some of the friends I represented who 
were large tea-growers, and suggested to them that they 
should provide a house of the kind in which they could 
get a sale direct to the consumer of their own teas, and 
while a profitable trade would be assured by placing a 
cheap and good tea within reach of the masses, they would 
get interest on their capital from the rent of the club, and 
they would at the same time be contributing to a great 
social good. They agreed on condition that I would my- 
self personally look after the club. That was the thing I 
wanted. They provided the funds, and we started the 
club. I tried to get a nucleus of good men, of decent men, 


not churchmen or anything of that kind, but men of the 


neighborhood who were respectable. Most of the fellows 
who joined in the first instance were temperance men, 
men who understood working for a cause. The first fifty 
we got in that way passed the rules and formed a com- 
mittee, and then threw the whole place open, and the men 
poured in, for it was a new thing. The whole thing 
was very well done. It is an extremely attractive place, 
The people flocked in, and so many applied for member- 
ship that in two weeks we had five or six hundred men- 
bers, who soon increased to eight hundred. ‘The better 
class of people tried to get into it, and of course the work- 
ingmen were rather pleased. I put my foot down and 
said it was against the constitution. We were not pro- 
viding a club for people who could start one themselves; 
that was not the thing we aimed at, and we would shut it 
up and beginagain. From that time things altered, anda 
few self-seekers left in disgust. There is a great danger 
that the small employers and tradesmen will elbow the 
workingmen out. Whereas, if it can be surely established 
as a workingman’s club, and they come in afterwards, so 
much the better. The club wants to strengthen the work- 
ingman, to make him feel that it is his. Do we ever black- 
ball undesirable applicants? It may be done, for all appii- 
cants come before a committee of workingmen, and if they 
choose to pass them it is done. The executive committee 
is composed of workingmen. ‘The members of the club 
elect their committee and elect their officers. 

The coffee-room is now simp!y an attachment, and is 
public. The club has a restaurant, reading-rooms, the 
nucleus of a library, a card-room, lavatories, and a little 
music-room. We have seven or eight billiard-tables, which 
are a large source of revenue; we take in about ten pounds 
a week for games. We have class and committee rooms. 
We do not carry on industrial work. At present we have 
classes in French, English, and drawing. The cost is 
nominal, if anything is paid at all; they are generally taken 
by volunteer workers. We never start a class unless a 
certain number of fellows apply for it We say, “* We are 
perfectly ready to start any class if you fellows want it.” 
The question is brought before the committee: “Is it 
your pleasure, gentlemen, that this class should be started?” 
Somebody moves that the club should undertake the class, 
and so it is done. There is also a large hall capable of 
holding five or six hundred people, which is used for 
weekly concerts, dramatic entertainments, dances, gym- 
nasiums, lectures, etc., etc. The club has its own dra- 
matic society, choral society, band, debating society, tem- 
perance society, rowing, cricket, football, bicycle, and 
harrier clubs. The subscription to the club is 10d. 
(20 cents) per month. This includes entertainments. 
Members can introduce visitors, male or female, on paying 
2d. (4 cents) fora visitor’s ticket. The average taking for 
visitors amounts to about four pounds ($20) per week. 
The total takings from all sources amount to from twenty 
to twenty-one pounds per week, which covers all expenses, 
including rent, interest on capital, allowance for deprecia- 
tion, etc. One of the committee is on duty every evening 
as chairman. He is responsible for its proper conduct. 
There is scarcely ever a case of disorder. 

Once a quarter the whole club meets in general meeting. 
This is the opportunity both for officers and members, the 
former to bring home the deeper side of the movement, 
the latter to express their opinions, which they do freely. 
This is the life of the thing. Success depends entirely on 
the spirit, on individual working upon individual in every 
way. There is no hard, fast method. The lesson we 
want to teach these men is that they are capable of 
doing everything that goes on for themselves. We Say 
frankly to them: “Our object in coming down here is not 
because we think it is the pleasantest thing in the world 
to do. We have friends elsewhere, we have our own 
amusements. It isn’t the jolliest place for any one to be 
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in ; if it were, you would be a different sort of fellows. We 
have to a certain extent greater advantages than the people 
who live down here in the way of being born and educated, 
and our object is to come down here to live the life with 
you people and to show you that you place too much 
stress upon those advantages, and that a great deal is 
within your reach, far more than you think. If you cease 
to live for yourselves, you will soon find out how much you 
can make life pleasanter to yourselves by making it more 
pleasant for other people. Our only motive is because we 
call ourselves professing Christians, because we believe 
that Christ’s teaching and example is the most important 
thing in the world. We come down here to help those 
who are, some of you, hard pressed, who are troubled, and 
we believe that in doing so we are serving Him, and it is 
for Him, and not for you, that we are here.” 

What is the proper time for saying this? I said it at 
once. I knew they would understand only absolutely 
plain dealing. Of course, tact must be used ; for example, 
I should not say to them that they are dirty and uncouth 
and vulgar. I should say: “Look here, you fellows can 
make things much jollier by being clean instead of dirty. 
You are great fools for being dirty. It is hard to have 
a wash on a cold winter's morning at home in an old tub 
in the back yard, but when you have got everything in 
your club for being clean, you are fools to give it the name 
of being dirty.” 

The man who speaks plainly to workingmen must feel 
what he is saying. If he says a thing he does not feel, the 
chaps knowit. If he feels it, they don’t care a rap what he 
says ; they trust him, and like him to speak out, but not to 
patronize. 

In two years we have started seven of these clubs, each 
different, with different people and in a different locality, 
but all on the same line and with the same spirit. Of 
course there are a great many things done in the clubs 
that you would not have in your club, if you were 
going to have a club for yourself to be exactly as you 
wanted it to be. In our clubs you will see many things 
that jar, perhaps shock; they are battle-grounds of good 
and evil, and good is gradually triumphing as members 
realize that goodness means happiness. 

Do I think that anything will be accomplished by this 
work in a hundred years? If you mean a change in social 
life, yes. Yes; by giving a higher ideal. If you mean 
when the triumph of Christianity will come, that I can’t 
say. No one can say. It is,as you say, a drop in the 
ocean, but drops in the ocean do make up the ocean. 
The thing to encourage one is this: One’s own individual 
influence may be very small; I may influence only one 
person by going down there, but that one might influence 
God knows how many. You never know what good you 
may sow in another man or woman. If you have only got 
this thought into their heads about you, “ He is a decent 
fellow; he is a good chap; I will go to him and he will tell 
me what he thinks,” it is much. Before, there was a distrust 
of everybody. When you have once gotten the laboring 
man to think that you, at all events, are honest and true, 
you have made a tremendous change in him. You have 
broken into the mass of distrust which covers him, which 
is stifling all good in him. Get him to trust something or 
somebody, and he is a changei man, You can then, and 
not before, put hope into him, and with us three out of 
every four workingmen are hopeless. Now see, you put 
trust and hope where distrust and despair reigned. The 
man is anew man; old things have passed away; you see it 
in his face, he sees it ; he looks back and says, I don’t know 
how it is, but somehow, since I came to the club, I feel 
quite different. He does not know why he calls it the 
club. Is it the building or is it the influence which has 
given him this higher idea of what is in man? 

It is very difficult to put into words rules or methods to 
Carryout. They might not meet thecase. It all depends 
on the spirit of the individual who is doing the personal 
work. What has to be done is to make the club so 
attractive as to draw men away from their old selfish 
and evil surroundings and haunts, to try and get every 
member to be interested in something outside himself—first 
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in the club generally, then in something special, until it 
gradually dawns upon him that he is contributing to the 
general welfare, and that true happiness lies in giving out 
what is in you, and not keeping it to yourself; not the 
everlasting “ What am I going to get out of it?” but, 
What can I put into it? Is not this a step nearer Christ ? 

You ask me about the clergy. I think the practical 
club work and management is work for laymen. The 
clergyman’s work is higher, it is spiritual. Let the lay- 
man do the hoeing up of the ground. I think many of the 
clergy have made a mistake in wishing to be the head of 
their clubs, instead of the minister of its members. The 
task, while comparatively easy for a layman, becomes ten- 
fold more difficult to a clergyman. A clergyman, for 
instance, must work for his particular denomination or 
creed. We of the Oxford House, although we are Church 
of England or Episcopal, say in regard to the workingmen, 
it is not a question of this sect or that. It is the question 
of good or evil, God or the devil, Christ or self. If by 
any means men feel the need of something higher and 
better, and are drawn nearer the light, we thank God for 
it, and do not insist on any particular creed or form, feel- 
ing assured that if the spirit to worship is only sincere, 
somehow, some day, the true way will be made clear. Also 
there is no blinking the fact that workingmen, suspicious 
of everybody, are doubly suspicious of the parsons. If a 
clergyman undertakes the management of a club, the work- 
ingman will at once say, “ This is a parson’s dodge ; thisis 
a move to convert me—of course the parson does it; he’s 
paid for it.” Ministers of religion can be of immense 
good in clubs by being the friend of the members, making 
friends with them as they do with other men, and then vis- 
iting them, their families, etc., etc. Another strong point 
is that club work must be constant. A clergyman cannot 
afford the time. 

I have spoken of the clubs as men’s clubs, but they are 
clubs for a man and his belongings, more especially his 
wife, his children, and his sweetheart. We do not want to 
cut the home ties asunder, but rather to bind them together 
by a common interest, so we encourage members in every 
possible way to bring their families to the club. 

Many have spoken to me and written to me on the sub- 
ject of starting a club of a similar character in New York. 
I should dearly like to see one established. 

I think you have two great advantages here over Lon- 
don. 1. This being a comparatively new country, men 
cannot be so hopeless as in the older country. 2. The 
rich and poor are not so separated in New York as in Lon- 
don. They, to a certain extent, still live together, and are 
not in separate camps. 

I believe efforts of this sort do far more good politically 
than is commonly supposed, and are certainly more effect- 
ive than any amount of legislation. I ought not to leave 
the subject without saying that my experience fully con- 
vinces me that no better blow can be struck for temper- 
ance than the establishment of these clubs, where men 
become temperate because their inclination and their rea- 
son teach them to beso. As to the introduction of beer 
or alcoholic liquor of any kind into them, I should say 
such attempt would be cruel and wicked. There are lots 
of saloons for people to drink in, and lots of people to 
keep them without men of high aims providing more. The 
club will reform the saloons without selling intoxicating 


liquors. 


Literature and Life 


John Morley, who is both a scholar and a statesman, 
who both knows and acts, and who will undoubtedly be a 
member of the new Gladstonian Cabinet, puts the un- 
severable relation between literature and life in the fol- 
lowing striking phrase: 

“ But, after all, the thing that matters most, both for 
happiness and for duty, is that we should strive habitually 
to live with wise thoughts and right feelings. Literature 
helps, more than any other studies, to this most blessed 
companionship.” 


» 
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Concerning Matters Definite and 


Indefinite 
By the Rev. Uriah Xerxes Buttles, D.D. 


I received three letters this morning, and, curiously 
enough, each one bore the same special burden—viz., the 
shortcomings, and sometimes, if I may coin a word, the 
actual long comings, of preachers’ wives. 

The first one was from Elder Tubbs, of Pawpawyville, 
and ran as follows: 


The Rev. U. X. Buttles, D.D.: 

My Dear Brother—I’m glad to say that at last we are 
rid of Dr. Bliss, and I write you to inquireif you know 
anything about Dr. Philetus Pidge, of Harrison Center, at 
the present speaking. I especially would like some light 
on Mrs. Pidge. I haven’t a word to say against Dr. 
Bliss. I did sometimes think he ought to be a little more 
forward in preaching doctrine, for in these loose, degener- 
ate times we need the strong meat; but he was, all in all, 
a good pastor. It was Mrs. Bliss who was, so to speak, a 
dispensation to our female members. She was kind of 
sickly when they came here from Berlin High Falls, and 
of course we did not ask her to take the lead, as we 
naturally expect a pastor’s wife to; but when she got as 
well as anybody—at least she looked as well as my wife— 
and did not go around among the people sociable, but 
spent her time painting pictures, folks begun to complain. 
I didn’t, because I’m to my grocery day in and day out— 
though, to be sure, I think she should have patronized her 
own church members, if they did do business a little 
further off than some people. Dr. Thrup, our pastor be- 
fore we had Dr. Bliss, had a wife that kept things here on 
end, for she not only walked the streets from morning till 
night, but she told all she heard, and had opinions of her 
own, so you see how anxious we are to know if there’s 
anything to be said against Mrs. Pidge. We don’t intend 
to have any candidating, nor to make our pulpit a sort of 
horse-block for ministers to use to get into other pulpits. 
We have a committee, of which I am one, and we just 
smell around and find out all about a man proposed, and, 
if we find things satisfactory, we go and hear him. We've 
heard two, but they would not consider a call. Professor 
Augustus C. Chipper, of Athensville, is now filling our 
pulpit. Whatever you write me will be considered strictly 
confidential. Yours in the bonds of love, 

OBEDIAH Z, TUBBS. 


Second letter : 


My Dear Dr. Buttles : 

I take my pen in hand at the request of the comity of 
which I am a member to ask you what you know about 
Mr. Nimrod Baxter. 
and his wife was, I am sorry to say, a ded failure consid- 
dered as a pastor’s wife, though no doubt in other ways a 
well meaning woman. She did a good deel of visiting of the 
sick, and carried them delicasies, and could bake cake splen- 
did, and was willing to do it I will say that for her, but when 
it come to taking a part, and a runing female meetings, 
and coming forward to do us creddit, such as we have a 
right to look for in a minister’s wife, she was nowhere. 
We are therefore very anxious about Mrs. Baxter. Do 
you know whether she is liable to be a creddit to a church 
that employs her husband for a preacher? We would 
like to have a pastor’s wife too, who is tolable good look- 
ing. Mrs. Sloan was fat with red hair. Real estate in 
Monmouth Junction is going up and we are growing. A 
lard house was bilt here last week, and a stave factory is 
a going up by the river. We want our church to keep up 
with the times. We are not hearing candidates. The 
comity feel their responsability. We have had Dr. Ham- 
mers president of Athensville college to preach. We give 
him ten dollars a Sunday, and go after him. He advises 
us to look about and go slow. It has seemed to me a 
trifle hard not to have men out of a place that would think 
the world and all of ten dollars, but it aint the fashion no 
more in these parts. Please tell me in confidence what 
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you know about Mrs. Baxter. Is she liable do you think to 
git up good papers for the Presbeterial society, ef she is 
asked? Is she tasty in her dress, and how old is Mr. 
Baxter? We don’t want a man a day over thirty-five. We 
pay nine hundred and a parsonage. “ 
Hoping to hear from you soon, I am yours truly 
Ezra SOPER, 


Third letter : 


Dear Doctor : 
We have just passed through a trying experience in the 
removal of Dr. Nicholas Van Horn. He was an excellent 
pastor, and though for my taste a trifle heavy, being given 
to the interpretation of doctrine, and having a taste for 
Jewish history that was excessive, his preaching was fair. 
He was alwayssound. It was, if I may say so, his specialty 
to be sound. The trouble from first to last was Mrs. Van 
Horn. She was a DeGraw of Athensville. All the family 
are very intellectual, and, not to put too fine a point 
upon it, are well aware of their own gifts. Taking advan- 
tage of her position, Mrs. Van Horn filled all those public 
opportunities that now come to the women of the church, 
in such a way as to blot the rest of our ladies completely 
out. In the face of her manifest superiority no one dared 
do anything save in an inferior capacity. I do not myself 
think that she contrived at her appointment to read a paper 
before the Presbyterial Society when it met at Goose 
Bridge, but our ladies believed she did. Moreover, she 
spent her leisure playing the piano. Our ladies felt it was 
a bad example. Bad forthe young. We have now before 
us the name of Dr. Prebble, of Castile City. I ought to 
say, to begin with, that we are not having candidating, and 
don’t intend to have any. No one who can be a candi- 
date will be heard. Professor Jinckly, of the Orthodox 
University at Penn Yan, is our supply, and our pulpit is 
open to noone. The committee have the calling of anew 
pastor entirely in their hands, and are acting up to the 
latest methods. As to Mr. Prebble, we would like to know 
his age, and when and where he graduated, if he uses man- 
uscript or preaches without notes, and what sort of presence 
he has, and what sort of a wife. If he has other family 
available to the church, please mention it. We have heard 
in a roundabout way that Mrs. Prebble is very domestic 
and quiet. We don’t want a pastor’s wife foo domestic 
and quiet, but what might be called a happy mean. Our 
people will like a lady who has a nice way of shaking 
hands, who will visit considerable, and work in the Sun- 
day-school. Be sure and tell us if there is anything dacé 
about Mr. Prebble or his wife. We shall, of course, receive 

it in strict confidence. 
Sincerely yours, 


Sandy Hill Flats, 189-. 


JouN R. Tipp. 


Now, the more I have studied these letters, the more 
painful have become my reflections upon the definiteness 
with which pastors without charges are shut out from these 
three pulpits ; for if they cannot visit the churches as can- 
didates, then they cannot be heard, since they are without 
a pulpit of theirown. However, about what pastor without 
a church cannot some disgruntled saint conjure up a criti- 
cism of some sort, which, falling into the right hands, will 
effectually bar him out of a charge for which he is admi- 
rably fitted ? 

On the other hand, note the indefiniteness of the quali- 
fications and duties required in the preacher’s wife. I 
myself do not hold that in hiring me and calling me a 
church also calls and hires Mrs. Buttles. They have a 
tight to expect from her the gentle courtesy of a gentle- 
woman, and such duties as are expected from the other 
women members of the church, and are within her powers 
to fill, Of necessity, she will know every member of the 
congregation, and that is in itself no small affair. But, 
leaving my own notions out of account, and granting, for 
the sake of argument, that a church has a right to expect 
certain duties from the pastor’s wife, what are they? What 
shall a pastor’s wife do to make sure she is filling the 
ticket and leaving no ground for complaint, especially for 
such complaint as may terminate in her husband, with her- 
self and family, being sent adrift, to waste time and such 
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substance as they may have painfully accumulated against 
sickness and old age? Where do the pastor’s wife’s duties 
begin, and where do they end, and in what do they con- 
sist ? 

Now, I was reared in the old-fashioned way, and was 
accustomed to hear a minister spoken of as “ called of 
God.” Churches used to receive a minister from the 
Lord. But no longer than three months ago I heard old 
Elder Meiggs, of Smithville, say that “ it was now the cus- 
tom for the session at Smithville to employ their preachers 
by the year.” ‘We don’t have any trouble a-gettin’ rid 
of ’em then,” said he, in toothless triumph. 

I gather from the three letters I have given you that 
the idea that the church officers “ employ ministers,” and 
that they are no longer sent in answer to prayer by the 
Lord himself, is current outside of Smithville. It strikes 
me, too, that the old idea that the Church is God’s, and 
the pulpit His, shuts out of it, not the man who is willing 
to give all he is, and all he might have been and shall be, 
to His service, but (save as an occasional recourse) the Pro- 
fessor who can never be a candidate, and who is dedicated, 
say, to Greek literature or mathematics. It seems to me 
also that the minister without a charge, of blameless life, 
and not in his second childhood, has, since he has been 
found fit by certain church officers to enter the ministry, 
and has received training for its labors at suitable insti- 
tutions, a perfect right to look to the vacant pulpits to 
give him employment until such time as he can be prop- 
erly placed, and that when churches elect that they will 
not allow a man to enter their pulpit who may become a 
candidate, they transcend their powers. Of course they 
can, from a worldly point of view, do precisely as they 
please. But churches do not as yet hold themselves to be 
entirely worldly corporations. A minister without a charge 
has always been in the fix of a woman who feels it her 
duty to marry as soon as possible, but who may neither 
choose her partner, nor court or ask him; but this new- 
fangled way of definitely shutting upon him the door of 
every vacant pulpit is almost equivalent to saying, “ We 
will not hear you, and you shall starve until some one 
does.” 

Now, as to the indefiniteness of the duties of a pastor’s 
wife, I see but one way out. Let convocations, confer- 
ences, assemblies, and associations get up a schedule of 
requirements, and then the pastors’ wives will know exactly 
what to expect, and young women not gifted for the posi- 
tion will take warning and stay out of it. Up to date I 
doubt if any woman on this planet has ever been satisfac- 
tory in the polyhedral position accorded to the minister’s 
wife. My dear Mary Jane has tried as hard as any one I 
ever heard of to please my people, but she has always 
done the thing she ought not to have done, or left undone 
the thing she ought to have done, and has been, if 
one could believe her critics, a misfit. Indefinite bar- 
gains are always liable to an unhappy issue. If the minis- 
ter’s wife must render services, let them be definitely 
settled, and if, after performing them and pleasing her 
husband and all her relations, she has five minutes left in 
which to pursue life and liberty, in the name of mercy let 
her get such happiness into those minutes as she can! 


O Summer Day 


By Anna Fuller 


O summer day ! 
Folding the world in thy caress, 
Shining and darkling to the distant sky, 
One boon of thy dear loveliness, 
Change not, fade not, ah! do not die, 
Fair summer day! 


O summer love! 
Tender and near in hidden ways, 
Ever remote and sweet to outward token, 
Thine be a flight that still delays, 
The word that stirs thee rest unspoken, 
Sweet summer love! 
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Over the Mountains in F ij! 
By the Rev. C. E. Butler 


When as a school-boy I learned that the Fiji Islands, 
about a hundred in number, were situated in the South 
Pacific, I imagined each of those islands to be round, flat, 
covered with palms, and a few acres in extent. It was 
not until I landed in Fiji, indeed not until I had journeyed 
several days inland, that I realized how far those notions 
were from the truth. I was not a little surprised to find 
that there are among what an ordinary chart shows as 
mere specks, islands forty, sixty, and eighty miles in 
length, mountains five and six thousand feet above sea- 
level, and rivers navigable for fifty miles from their mouths. 
My journey to the mountain villages was performed partly 
on foot and partly by canoe. Through the flat coast- 
lands where sugar and banana plantations and orange and 
cocoanut groves abound, and the foot-paths and river- 
banks are lined with bamboos and rushes ten feet high, 
up the slopes of the mountains, we travel, leaving behind us 
the last outpost of white settlers, until the sea and the low- 
lands are quite hidden from view. The Navuais more than 
a mountain stream—it is a powerful river. Its clear waters 
rush over huge bowlders, and follow a very circuitous 
channel among precipitous rocks and cone-shaped hills 
that rise to great heights above it, and, as it flows, its 
waters are continually being augmented by streams that 
come tumbling down from the mountains on all sides. 
Here a volume of sparkling water leaps from a high rock, 
turns into graceful festoons of mist, and then falls in spray 
into the river below. There it dashes and foams down 
some rocky gorge, almost concealed by the thick growth of 
bushes, and there again a dozen tiny streamlets appear to 
be racing each other as they flow hither and thither over 
irregular, water-worn steps of rock. The hills, though so 
rocky and so steep, are very thickly clad with rich and 
varied vegetation—ferns, palms, acacias, and creepers in 
great variety, and among them, conspicuous for the bright 
colors of their fruits and flowers, are the lemon-tree, the 
pomegranate, and the yellow and the red hybiscus. Only 
here and there, in some secluded nook or valley, was there 
any sign of human habitation, and yet men came by the 
score from somewhere or other, and, prompted by feelings 
of friendship and of curiosity, they followed our canoes for 
miles, frequently wading from one side of the river to the 
other. This was not a very serious undertaking for them, 
inasmuch as their clothing was so scanty as to be very sug- 
gestive of paradise. By and by the cataracts became so fre- 
quent and so difficult to ascend that we abandoned our ca- 
noes and took to mountain-climbing. In places we had simply 
to cling to the side of the rock and step from crag to crag, 
and then scale the mountain by means of the rocky bed of 
some mountain torrent; but the scenery all the way was 
both grand and charming. Nakorawaiwai, where we spent 
a night, is a typical Fijian mountain village. Towards the 
south there is a narrow gap between two mighty pillars of 
rock that were no doubt once united. This is the only out- 
let from a pit-like valley in which this village is situated. 
On all sides steep banks and rugged precipices rise 
several hundred feet, but these are clothed with richest 
tropical foliage, while the valley itself is a very hotbed of 
vegetable life. 

About a dozen houses that look like haystacks are built 
on the four sides of a square plot of grass, and the whole 
square is inclosed by an intrenchment and war fence, 
thus making this portion of the town into a citadel. This 
protection, happily, is not needed now. A few of the 
houses have bamboo fences around them, inclosing little 
flower gardens, and a very pretty hybiscus and acacia 
avenue leads from the citadel to the plantations and the 
suburban homes of this quaint little mountain town. 

The only public building is the Methodist church, to 
which all the inhabitants resort as often as Sunday comes. 

Fijians appear to be a mixture of two original races— 
one from the east, resembling the American Indians, the 
other from the west, akin to the Papuan Negro. Some 
approach more or less to one of these types and some to 
the other, but the typical Fijian of to-day is tall and well 
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built, with chocolate-colored skin, and features that would 
pass for Anglo-Saxon; the men are proud of their luxuri- 
ant growth of hair, which stands out from the head in all 
directions as straight and thick as the wool on a sheep’s 
back, sometimes from eight to ten inches in length. The 
costume of men, and women too, consists of one garment, 
the “sulu,” a kind of skirt from the waist to the ankles 
for women, and to the knees for men. Where they are 
much in contact with Europeans, they are taking to wear 
white and colored shirts, jackets, etc. Even away in the 
mountains they like to rig themselves out thus on special 
occasions, though sometimes you witness very grotesque 
sights; women, for instance, proudly strutting about ar- 
rayed in white robes that were never intended to see day- 
light. The intelligence and refinement of the Fijians 
surprised me. I saw men who in spirit, in manners, and in 
general appearance were true gentlemen. These were 
more especially among the native ministers, who usually 
wear a clean white shirt and white sulu or gown. There 
are intelligent, good-looking ladies, too. 

A Fijian house has a framework of strong beams lashed 
together with forest thongs. 
with indigenous grasses and leaves, and its walls are com- 
posed of interlaced bamboos, with an outer coating of 
leaves. There are several very small doorways, but no 
doors to them, and no windows. 

The interior is not divided into compartments, and has 
no furniture except the native mats that cover the floor, 
and a few wooden and clay utensils for cooking and hold- 
ing eatables. 

It was a little novel at first to sit tailor-fashion on the 
floor to eat one’s meals, using our own fingers to break 
yams, disjoint fowl or fish, and handle sticky pudding ; but 
tables, chairs, knives, and forks were a welcome sight when 
the next mission-house was reached. 

At this little town, Nakorawaiwai, I attended a sitting of 
the parliament. The old chief, who, by the way, was the 
most heathenish human being that I met, sat in the place 
of honor, with his secretary at his side. When it was over, 
the town crier took his stand in the square and announced 
with a loud voice that the legislative assembly had enacted 
the following laws: (1) That any woman coming from a 
neighboring village should not gossip from house to house, 
but should enter one house and there abide; and (2) that 
any man setting fire to the rubbish on his plantation should 
give one day’s notice to his neighbors. 

The next village, Namosi, is so secure among its moun- 
tain fastmesses that its tribe can boast of an unbroken 
record of independence and victory. Their old warriors, 
now converted to Christianity, are proud of telling you 
with true Fijian eloquence that their war fences were never 
demolished, their fighting men never laid down their clubs, 
nor was their tribute or homage paid to any until they 
were conquered by the power of the Gospel! Twenty 
years ago they were murderers and man-eaters, reveling 
in cruelty and blood to an almost incredible extent. Now 
they are at peace among themselves and with their neigh- 
bors, and, best of all, a large number of them give intelli- 
gent evidence of conscious peace with God. A hymn, a 
portion of Scripture, and a prayer are heard in every home 
as often as evening returns. 

We were walking single file along a narrow path through 
the jungle, when the leader suddenly stopped. He had 
something to tell us. ‘“ It was just here,’’ he said, “ twenty 
years ago, a few of our men, with women and children, were 
stealthily creeping along, knowing that enemies were lurk- 
ing near, and a little baby, carried by one of the women, 
began to cry, whereupon one of the warriors instantly 
seized the child by the throat, and, gripping it tightly till 
it had struggled its last, hurled it into the bushes and hur- 
ried on. What a change,” he continued, “since the relig- 
ion of Christ was brought to us!” 

When we came to the little villages almost hidden among 
the bananas, palms, and bamboos, it seemed very natural 
to see the pigs and poultry around the homesteads, but 
everything else was more like fairy-land. 

The Fijians are dying out, but at a very slow rate. 
There are now about three thousand whites in Fiji, mostly 
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engaged in cultivating sugar, coffee, cotton, bananas, and 
cocoanuts. 

There are only two European towns, Suva and Levuka, 
The former is the capital, and is situated on a beautiful 
harbor of Na Viti Levu, the largest island of the group. 

Europeans are increasing about as slowly as the natives 
are decreasing. Nevertheless the time must come when 
these enchanting southern islands will be the home exclu- 
sively of an Anglo-Saxon people. 


* 


Some California. Bird Acquaintances 
By Estelle Thomson 


I was sitting one day under a pepper-tree on a hill, when 
my attention was attracted to a small brown bird hopping 
in front of a cactus hedge near at hand. Just there the 
pads were dense and bristling with spines as sharp as 
needles—apparently a formidable barrier for even feathers. 
But suddenly, as I watched, the smail bird slipped between 
the lumpy leaves at the very spiniest part of the clump, 
and disappeared from view. It was not until many days 
afterward that I suspected she had her nest there, behind 
that prickly copse. 

A young ranchman, returning from cultivating in a river 
valley, sought and found it for me, and pronounced the 
bird the cactus-wren. He had observed these nests fre- 
quently, he told me, in “ brushing” wild land; but it was 
some time before the idea that they were really nests 
occurred to him. He had thought them loose débris, 
hurled into oblong shape by the wind, and caught and held 
by the spines where they were fiercest. He paid them 
little attention when the torch set fire to the wild acres. 
One day, however, breaking into one accidentally with 
his finger, he was surprised to discover eggs within. The 
little leaf-conglomeration, shaped much like a bottle, was 
lying securely on its side just at the point where a main 
stem forked into branches; and the eggs rested on a 
downy mat of cactus spines turned “soft side inward.” 
At the end, placed almost precisely as the mouth of a 
bottle is placed, was a small round aperture through which 
the bird gained entrance to her domicile. As Madam 
Wren was not at home on the occasion of this unceremo- 
nious call, he bore the nest away, and I thus had oppor- 
tunity to study its structure. Stimulated by this discovery, 
curiosity led him to investigate numerous other apparent 
handfuls of loose leaves in similar positions, and he invari- 
ably found them to be nests—some tenantless, some the 
receptacle of eggs, some occupied by young. 

I imparted this information to a friend, a surveyor, and 
he at once recalled hundreds, as he said, of these accumu- 
lations of twigs and leaf-deposit, which he had noticed 
when tramping through cactus thickets. He had never 
thought of their being habitations. He afterward proved 
the existence of a great number of the “hundreds,” by 
gathering and bearing them home. Nearly all were choked 
with dry leaves ; in many the entrance aperture was entirely 
closed by rubbish and webs ; but all showed evidence of 
occupancy. Dissecting them, we found them composed of 
a mass of brown stuff—chiefly grass, spines, and stubble— 
thrown together in an exceedingly loose manner, yet 
knitted to firmness by raveled cobwebs, spider-threads, 
and filaments of various delicate descriptions. Often the 
nest was shielded from observation by a covering, equally 
loose, of miscellaneous odds and ends. Evidently the 
cunning wren knows how to place her young well out of 
the reach of dangers. 

Some of my most intimate acquaintances have been the 
mocking-birds in these California groves. It seems 
almost unnecessary to cage them, they are so happy 
among the ever-blooming trees; but cages hang in bal- 
conies, at doors and windows, all about the courts, and 
under the eaves; and passing down the streets one 
hears at all hours gushes of melody from the wonderful 
mimickers in their prisons. It is a cheerful sound, yet ! 
like better to listen to them as they flit at will where the 
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red pomegranates flower, where the wild figs rear their 
massive canopies, where they may hide their young as they 
choose in the fragrant orange-trees’ tops. One splendid 
fellow has his perch on a windmill fan opposite my door, 
where all day long he pours out trills rapturous with glee. 
Some mornings he is in such ecstasy that he bubbles down 
his notes in snatches, wasting no time in weaving them 
together, whenever I appear on the doorstep. I know he 
watches for my coming, for he apparently hoards his 
musical quiver full of gay darts, keeping silence for inter- 
vals when I am unseen, letting them fly in an arrowy 
shower, as if he would transport me, when I reappear. 
He is the saucy tyrant who pecks at my hat, my hair, my 
gown, when I venture too near the rose-vine on the lattice 
where his newly hatched babies are. And a still saucier 
kinsman of his tries to rule with sovereign sway my neigh- 
bor's dooryard. So domineering has the latter become 
that he appears regularly every Monday morning when the 
family washing is being hung to dry. Near at hand he 
lights on a bough, and sings jubilantly. He tilts and 
courtesies, and fairly gurgles with ecstatic gushes, as the 
white garments go up in varied array to float in the breeze. 
But when the red bandanna handkerchiefs of the men are 
pinned flapping to the line, suddenly his ecstatic note 
changes, his jubilant mood deserts him, and his voice, but 
lately full of melody, becomes that of an unmistakable 
scold. He bristles, he blusters, he pours forth defiant 
menaces at the very top of his voice. And at last he 
retreats in high dudgeon, nor will he return while the ob- 
jectionable red flags flutter from the line. 

The meadow-larks’ songs sound here all the year. 
From some of my coverts under the trees the grassy plains, 
the groves, the sky, appear to be alive with them. There 
is no note loved better—that perpetual short, sweet, liquid 
tune dropped down from skyward as the singer flies. It 
seems properly to belong to this land of perpetual sun, of 
perpetual song, of perpetual bloom. But the lark itself 
is shy ; we have never struck any great intimacy. 

The blackbirds and I are close friends. We have 
passed the bounds of mere acquaintanceship. We have 
both taken indefinite lease of apartments in the same olive 
grove—I as tenant on the ground floor, they occupying all 
the stories atthe top. And we have a perfect understand- 
ing. I would no more molest their nests or their young 
— they would bear away my note-book or my pencil as 
they fly. 

One of the most amusing sights in blackbird-land is to 
see these sportive creatures flock every morning to their 
bath. The edge of the olive grove becomes a regular bird 
Baden. A stretch of fresh, velvety green lawn is kept 
fresh and green and velvety by repeated sprinklings from 
the nozzle of a hose. Here the birds congregate, and flirt 
and caper in the wildest glee. Back and forth they fly in 
rapid succession through the drenching spray, scattering 
the crystal drops. They dip and skim and waver on ex- 
panded wings, they chatter and frolic, they execute all 
sorts of graceful gyrations, while the least extra squirt from 
the fountain of showers sets them awhirl with delight. 
Finally, when well splashed, they retire singly and in 
groups to preen in the sun, stepping daintily over the 
freshly washed sod, strutting down the leafy avenues, a 
handsome picture in their glossy jet coats contrasted with 
the golden oranges that weight the boughs. And at last 
they hie away to their homes in the dark olive-trees’ 
tops. 

Up in one of the river valleys not many miles distant 
there are many water-blackbirds, which weave unique nests 
among the tules. A specimen of unusual design which I 
discovered not long since was bound about with meshes 
to the upright tule-stems ; laced over, under, in and out, in 
the most intricate manner, until the little basket-shaped 
receptacle was of desired size. The whole was then roofed 
with a second basket-shaped structure, likewise of tule- 
fibers, stretched across. The entire workmanship was 
most perfect, and that small canopy-top proved very effect- 
ive in shutting off the sun’s rays. 

In this river valley I recently made acquaintance with 
the mud-hen, of the grebe family. I had met her before, 
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but had never had opportunity’to study her; and knowl- 
edge of her habits is exceedingly interesting. Here, under 
the trees on a little laguna’s bank, I have watched for 
hours as she has been swimming, diving, splashing, dart- 
ing, fluttering, and spattering foam from her lifted wings, 
and huddling her young up on the bank to eat grass in the 
sun. She has no beauty; but those tiny canary-colored 
mud-chickens, tipped with soft down, are rather pretty. 
The mud hen’s nest is a weedy, reedy, fibrous structure, 
composed mostly of dead, gray ends of tules and miscella- 
neous matter, and is usually placed far out from shore, 
without anchorage, where it drifts to and fro, cradling its 
eggs easily. It presents to the eye simply the semblance 
of a mass of wasting vegetation. One who knows birds 
well, and who has made them a study from these same 
trees on the laguna’s bank, tells me that he has many times 
waded out to search for a nest, and espied it only when 
sweeping away with his hand what he supposed to be 
accumulated rubbish of leaves, but that proved the cradle’s 
counterpane with which the careful mother had shielded 
her treasure. Here eggs, or young, deposited on the bot- 
tom, were usually half-submerged, the water oozing through 
every interstice as through a sieve, and no sign of a parent 
bird near. Retreating to a distance, it was often necessary 
to watch closely, and through a glass, when presently the 
mother grebe might be discovered sailing up swiftly, un- 
covering the floating cradle and shyly settling down to 
breast its contents. When they evidently were suffic- 
iently warmed, she covered them again carefully with 
more débris and sailed away as swiftly among the water- 
weeds. 

The oriole’s is one of the daintiest nests found in Cali- 
fornia trees. One has been recently built by an zsthetic 
couple in a magnificent fan palm, in private grounds where 
great care is taken not to frighten the birds away. This 
pensile, airy thing is of the pale, straw-colored fibers of 
the palm, and is a great beauty. Another parent pair 
have chosen a rolled banana-leaf for a resting-place. This 
has been stitched tightly across from side to side (some- 
thing in ball-cover fashion) with palm-threads. The sew- 
ing implements must have been dextrously handled, the 
result is so trig andcomplete. No morecunning sight can 
be imagined than the heads of the baby birds peering out 
from the lance-shaped roll of this living nest on the green 
banana-tree. 

It was while in the previously mentioned river valley 
that I saw, on a friend’s house wall, what was to me the 
most attractive of all species of oriole architecture: a nest 
woven from wild oats. Dependent from streamers, it 
would have been readily mistaken for an artistic little 
fancy basket, the work of human ingenuity, so perfect was 
its construction. Yet there had been no attempt at altera- 
tion, since it was borne from the limb of the tree where 
found swinging—except that now it was suspended by 
ribbons, while the bird used none. 

San Diego, California. 


Memory 
By Grace H. Duffield 


She dropped a tear on the mellow lute, 
As, saddened and weary, she o’er it bent ; 
A tear from a sorrow both strong and mute, 
And heavy with strange bewilderment. 


A curious player, in after years, 
Took up the dusty, idle thing, 
And struck it gayly ; but, sad as tears, 
He heard a wail from each trembling string. 


Whatever the music, he still could hear, 
Giving each cadence its mournful strain, 
The memory of that single tear— 
The undertone of that old-time pain. 


* 
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The Home 


Turned from Worn Channels 


“Is there any other slavery and chain like that of tem- 
perament ?” asks David Grieve when writing his reflections 
on his sister Louie. Was there ever a moment in the life 
of that strange child and woman when she sought to over- 
come her temperament, ever a moment when she consid- 
ered that it was a menace to herself and to society? 

The trouble with most of us is that both with ourselves 
and others every factor that moves or controls us is 
considered except this complex factor that we call tem- 
perament. 

A man may be a saint in purpose, yet, because of his 
temperament, which he does not control because he does 
not understand it, make those about him sinners. 

Temperament can be governed, trained, whether natu- 
ral or the result of untrained, indulged childhood. But it 
must be governed understandingly by the one it threatens 
to master. There must be a change in authority. Ego, 
the whole man, must govern. 

The self-excuse that tolerates the indulgence of the 
moods that are the result of temperament is the weakness 
that robs character and retards success, if it does not cause 
defeat. 

‘“‘ He is a good man, and means well, but to get on with 
him you must be cross-eyed,” said a broken-down woman, 
with a pitiful laugh, referring to a man who had caused 
trouble that ended in the division of a family. ‘ Yes, and 
that’s the reason he is supported by his wife. Business 
men were not willing to be cross-eyed to suit his moods; 
they are in the habit of looking at men and things 
squarely.” 

What is sulkiness but temperament? What is bright- 
ness, that ray of human sunshine, but temperament ? 

We are what we choose to be, largely. That force which 
made Louie Grieve a burden to herself, and every life she 
touched, controlled, would have made her a power felt far 
beyond her temperate brother. It was passion run riot 
that made her a curse. 

Many evil traits in men are good traits perverted. The 
politician who ends his days in disgrace is the statesman 
perverted. 

The pitiable thing in life is to see a fine nature held in 
shackles by temperament, a life perverted by misused 


force. 


Physiology in the Home 


A Theme for Women’s Clubs 
By Alice Leonard Gaule 


Every lovable, affectionate person has his ideal of what 
a home should be. The form of the ideal varies with the 
cultivation, the tastes, the occupations, and the size of the 
purse, though the fundamental principles which make the 
happiness of every home are the same. They are as fol- 
lows: 1. The home is the place for rest and relaxation. 
2. The home is the place where one is best understood, 
where the weaknesses are most easily overlooked, the 
strength and achievements most fully appreciated. 3. The 
home is the source of new strength, new inspiration, and 
new hope. These principles must be the same in every 
condition of life, with the rich and the poor, with the la- 
borer, the business man, and the man of letters, in every 
country, in every clime. Where one of these elements is 
lacking, the beauty and harmony of home life is marred. 
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Still, in spite of their universality and our nineteenth- 
century civilization, there are comparatively few homes in 
which all three are active principles. 

It is essential to the establishment of such a home 
that an intelligent person be the director of it. Our 
present state of civilization and the fact of mother- 
hood lays the burdens of responsibility for the home life 
upon woman, the wife and mother. She must be an intel- 
ligent housekeeper, an acute jobserver of the health and 
habits of the members of the household, a sensible adviser 
as to the expenditure of time and strength. 

We in America have long realized that mere skill in house- 
hold duties is an inadequate preparation for this high task, 
and have established schools and colleges for the training 
of woman’s mental faculties. The results have proved 
that this was a step in the right direction, yet intelligent 
women have discovered that the study of the languages 
and the training of the thinking powers during college 
life are not sufficient. In a recent article in your columns 
entitled “An Important Phase of Woman’s Club Work,” 
the author urges the clubs to turn their attention to subjects 
that bear more closely upon the daily home life, such as 
the sanitary condition of the home and values of foods. 
I would broaden the latter subject to include the physiology 
of the human body. This is the more necessary since it is 
a subject that is almost completely ignored in our schools 
and colleges. And yet what department of knowledge is 
of such primary importance to every man and woman? 
After all, it is more essential that we know how to preserve 
our health and to increase our capacity to work than that 
we learn about the battles of Alexander the Great, or 
to speak French and German fluently. It is not only a 
subject of vital interest to every one, but it is a subject for 
which a comparatively slight preliminary knowledge is suf- 
ficient. > 

A thorough acquaintance with the chief facts of anat- 
omy, such as the names and character of the main tissues 
of the body and the approximate position of the chief 
organs, would be enough. It is not necessary to know the 
names of the bones and muscles of the leg in order to 
learn the physiological fact that when a child has used 
this set of muscles all day, the muscles have consumed the 
material stored in their fibers, and that they must be given 
time to assimilate new nourishment before they are again 
in condition to carry the child about. Professor Mosso, 
in his recent book entitled “ Exhaustion,” describes the 
interesting results of his experiments on muscles. By 
means of an ingenious apparatus he was enabled to so 
isolate the work of one muscle of the finger of the hand 
that he could accurately measure the amount of work it 
was capable of doing. He found that after the muscle 
had raised a given weight a certain number of times, it 
was impossible, however much the will was called into 
play, to bring the muscle to raise the weight again. After 
a season of rest, when the waste products had been re- 
moved and fresh nourishment brought to it by the blood, 
the muscle was able to lift the weight as at first. With 
the same apparatus Professor Mosso discovered that when 
his friends were mentally excited or tired, the tiny muscle 
was an index to the state of mind in the way it did its 
work. The muscle that raised a five-hundred-gram weight 
fifty-two times at intervals of two seconds before an ex- 
amination, was unable to raise the same weight more than 
fourteen times at the close, and only thirteen times after 
the elapse of two hours of perfect rest. Professor 
Mosso also relates how all too exhaustive physical labor 
impairs the ability of the brain to work. He states a curi- 
ous common experience of those who ascend high moun- 
tains. The latter part of the tiring ascent, as well as the 
scene which is spread out before them from the summit, 
becomes a blank in the memory, at least until a few hours’ 
rest have intervened. The influence of the brain on the 
body and the body on the brain is reciprocal. We know 
that brain-work stimulates the digestion under some Cir- 
cumstances, whereas under other conditions it causes loss 
of appetite. Professor Mosso demonstrated by experi- 
ments and observations with some of his colleagues that 
the pulse varied in its rapidity before and after a lecture. 
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The temperature of one of his friends rose to fever heat 
on the occasion of a first lecture, to return to the normal 
temperature at the completion of the brain-work. 

Physiology teaches that the body is a unit, that the 
brain is a very important part of this unit, and that we 
cannot overtask one part without injuring other parts. 
This is the kind of knowledge that every one, most of all a 
mother, should call hers, if she would wisely guide the 
mental and bodily progress of her child. With this knowl- 
edge she will be able to overcome her husband’s fatigue 
more understandingly. She will realize that at times a 
vigorous walk or appetizing food is an efficient stimulant 
to renew hope and courage. She will learn how to utilize 
her own strength and health, and will find that it is often 
more virtuous to take a midday nap than to be industrious 
when she is tired. She will know that it is positively 
injurious to urge exhausted muscles or brains to further en- 
deavor, and will learn to use the “ ounce of prevention ” that 
makes the physician’s “ pound of cure” unnecessary. She 
will learn to think that health is a better fortune than 
riches or mere learning ; that it is easier to be good when 
one is well; that early, wisely directed, systematic training 
of the muscles, the nerves, and the brain increases their 
capacity to work, to help, and to endure. 


From the Day’s Mail 


A subscriber, in response to our request, sends the fol- 
lowing receipt for potato yeast : 


One pint of grated potatoes, one small handful of hops, xo/ 
compressed if practicable. Put hops in a bag, boil twenty min- 
utes in one quart of water. Add enough hot water to make up 
for evaporation in boiling. Have raw potatoes grated promptly, 
so they will not become dark, add to them offe sma// teacup of 
“B” grade of sugar and one tablespoonful of salt, and over all 
pour the boiling hop water. Stir the ingredients well with a 
wooden spoon, and place over a cool part of range, in a porcelain- 
lined preserving-kettle. Let the mass boil very gently, stirring 
carefully, until the potatoes are cooked, looking clear and smooth. 
When this yeast is lukewarm, stir into it one half-pint of 
risen and good yeast. After this has worked for some hours 
pour it into a stone yeast-jug, cork tightly, and keep in a cold 
place. This yeast will keep for a fortnight in hot weather. 

Bread with potato yeast: Two quarts of warm water, two 
tablespoons of salt, and Minnesota new-process flour sufficient to 
make a stiff sponge or batter. Beat well, and add a good half- 
pint of yeast. When sponge has risen, work in flour for a very 
soft dough, knead half an hour, and let it rise again. When 
light, mold into loaves, and set to rise a short time in the pans. 
This will make eight loaves, baked in pans nine by five inches. 
In cold weather, after sifting the flour, have it well warmed 
before mixing. 


Dear Christian Union: 

Last year, I think, you suggested that some lady accustomed 
to teaching children might, in exchange for her board, take 
charge for two or three hours each day of the children who run 
rampant in summer boarding-houses, often troublesome because 
they have too much play. It seems as if this might be made 
a positive attraction, and I write to ask if you know of any 
place, preferably at the seashore, where it could be tried. 

I suggested it to a friend, a very successful primary teacher, 
not really a kindergartner, though the work has many points of 
resemblance. She felt quite doubtful of finding such an open- 
ing, and I decided to write you before discussing the matter any 
further. It would give her a much-needed change, which I fear 
she will not be able to get except in some such way. She could, 
if desired, furnish the best of references, both personal and as to 
her work. 

Hoping that I may receive your very kind reply, I am 

Yours very truly, S. 


The above letter will doubtless arouse interest in the 
right quarter. There are some boarding-houses through 
the country where the same people return year after year. 
It would be possible for such boarders to make arrange- 
ments with the teacher whose services can, be secured 
through the writer of the letter. What The Christian 


Union suggested was that hotels would find it profitable 
to have some lady with the right training and tact to act as 
hostess in the hotels, to look after the ill or the aged; a 
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woman who would familiarize herself with all the points of 
interest in the neighborhood, and be able to direct the 
guests of the hotel, and accompany them at times; a 
woman who would extend the thousand and one courtesies 
that women traveling alone so fully appreciate. It would 
certainly pay summer-hotel proprietors to have a kinder- 
garten and offer it as one of their attractions to guests, in 
the same way as railroad companies find it profitable to 
furnish their patrons with a stenographer. The children 
could be taken care of in this way for two or three hours a 
day, and would be in much better condition when fall 
came. There is hardly any hotel or large boarding-house 
where a barn or some other large building cannot be fitted 
up as a school-room, and on pleasant days there is the 
great out-of-door world about which children have so much 
curiosity and into which so few people are capable of lead- 
ing them. The right person would be a blessing to the 
children as well as to the mothers, and a drawing card for 
boarders. 


The Edith Summer Home, under control of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Bellevue Training-School for Nurses, is now open 
for the season as a retreat for nurses of any school, or teachers 
or governesses in need of a vacation. The place is situated on 
Bell Island, opposite Wilson’s Point, near South Norwalk, Conn. ; 
it is directly on the water, with plenty of shade-trees, and with 
facilities for boating and bathing. The charge is $4 per week. 
Application for admission or for information can be made at 
any time to Miss BRENNAN, 

Superintendent of the Bellevue Training-School for Nurses. 


Dear Christian Union: 

I find many useful suggestions in your Hints for Travel pub- 
lished in the number of June 14, and I cannot refrain from send- 
ing this one, knowing, if it is not worthy a place in your columns, 
that the waste-paper basketis handy. Nothing can be more con- 
venient in traveling than a package of soap leaves; they are in 
thin sheets or leaves, in size about two inches by four. Two or 
three sheets are required for one using; as the soap dissolves, 
there is a small residue of white paper. 

The leaflets require little space, and there is no moisture, as 
the leaves used are entirely dissolved or discarded, and remain- 
ing ones are kept dry and intact. 

In The Christian Union of June 11, the notes From the Day’s 
Mail speak of a book on Home Gymnastics and quote the 
author as C. Séfving; the name should read C. Lofving ; think- 
ing it might mislead, I make the correction. ‘ 

M. A. B. 


A. L.—We think you will find the Emma Willard rib- 
bon-leader suited to your purpose. It will lead any 
tape or ribbon through lace without twisting. You can 
buy it in any large dry-goods house. 


For Boat and Cars 


At this season of the year the most important toilet to 
a woman, after all, is her traveling toilet, and there is no 
excuse for not having a suitable one nowadays. Twelve 
dollars will buy an unlined cloth skirt of good quality and 
a blazer to match, and any woman who can command the 
time can for less than three dollars make a silk shirt-waist. 
Five to seven dollars will buy one ready-made, not so pretty 
or so well fitting, but one that can be worn without embar- 
rassment. A hat is the article of dress that gives a woman 
most trouble. This season there have been put upon the 
market cloth and silk hats made on the style of the English 
walking hat, and becoming to those who can wear that 
particular shape. They are very easy for traveling, and 
the silk ones especially can be brushed and kept in order 
with very little exertion. For the woman who cannot wear 
this style there must be a little more care, but the travel- 
ing hat should be a hat that has as little brim as possible, 
no lace or flowers, and nothing that can be damaged by 
dust ordampness. For the wearers of straw hats there are, 
for use in the car, cloth hats with stitched brim, and crown 
made of a piece of cloth shaped like a lemon leaf. These 
are very pretty, and more suitable than the elaborate travel- 
ing caps trimmed with lace with which some women cover 
their heads while inthecars. E'derly women wearing them 
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look as though they were traveling without a bonnet, and 
few young women look well in this style of head-covering, 
which suggests a breakfast-cap astray. Dress should not 
be to a woman a great burden. Ready-made dresses, and 
these skirts and blazers, of all kinds of materials, are found 
in all the stores. With the skirts and jackets can be worn 
what is known as a blazer front, if preferred, which can be 
purchased for about a dollar and a half, or it can be made 
up at home. This is simply a width of silk gathered at 
waist and neck, with a frill down the middle of the vest 
and a band at the neck, with buttonsin the back. Usually 
a belt or bodice like the skirt is worn with these fronts. 
Two white Marseilles vests and two shirt-waists, with one 
of these suits, will enable a woman to travel with absolute 
comfort through an entire season. 


The Right of Private Decision 


If there is one piece of property which it is right to 
suppose is exclusively the individual’s, it is his name. How 
it shall be used, what it shall stand for, are for the absolute 
owner to decide; and to apply it in any way without the 
owner’s consent is, to say the least, an unwarrantable 
liberty, and one which justifies indignation. We have 
recently had an example. A group of women, believing 
that they could assist in electing to the Presidency the 
candidate they believed to be the right man, organized a 
club which they hoped would be one of many organized 
for the same purpose throughout the country. They gave 
the name of the wife of their candidate to the club, adding 
“No. 1.” After naming the club a letter was sent to the 
wife and mother whose name had been used, telling her of 
the honor (?) conferred. The husband of the wife whose 
name had been used declined the honor, and now a new 
name must be found. 

The course pursued by these well-intentioned women is 
just the reverse of that which, if followed, would have pre- 
served both dignity and good manners. A letter written 
asking for the privilege of using the name could have been 
written before the name was advertised. It is another 
form of misapplied energy and good intention. Not long 
since another body of women insisted on erecting a statue 
to the memory of a woman, in spite of the protests of 
descendants, who, either through memory or tradition, knew 
her feeling in life as to a public use of her name and per- 
sonality. The courts protected the privacy of the name 
of the dead from perpetual publicity. A husband, whose 
position on the woman question has long been known to 
be conservative, protected a living wife. 

It is painful to reflect that both attempts at invading 
the life of women whose relations to the public were those 
of privacy have been made by women. The forcing of 
public attention to private lives in both cases met with 
a rebuke which every fair-minded person must feel was 
deserved. 

It is to be hoped that women will take the lessons to 
heart, and temper public zeal with good manners and con- 
sideration hereafter. 


Working-Girls’ Vacation Fund 


2 co 
Parsonage Circle, King’s Daughters, Meriden, Conn............ 2 00 
A Member Eliot Church, Newton, Mass....... . ........-.20-05- 100 00 
Tower Mountain House, Jewett Island...................0. 00005 20 00 
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Three Runaways 
By William Murray Graydon 


Our acquaintance with Indian Bill was of brief dura- 
tion, and ended as abruptly as it began, but it left a 
sting which has survived the memory of a good many 
other boyish escapades—as far as I am concerned, at 
least. 

Back of the village where I lived was a wooded ravine 
of considerable extent, known as Possum Hollow. On one 
side of it was an abandoned stone quarry, and the little 
frame shed in which the tools used to be kept still 
remained standing among high weeds and bushes. One 
crisp September afternoon, as Poke Landis, Zeb Harmon, 
and I scudded by the rickety tool-house in chase of a 
rabbit, a boisterous voice commanded us to halt. We 
turned back, and timidly approached the owner of the 
voice, who was lolling on the grass in front of the shed. 
I can see him plainly now—a short, thick-set man, with a 
matted red mustache, purplish cheeks covered with a 
stubbly growth of hair, and one twinkling blue eye; the 
other was missing entirely. He wore high boots, coarse 
and greasy clothes, and a broad-rimmed slouch hat was 
pulled carelessly over his forehead. 

This queer-looking object had so fascinating a smile 
and a voice of such seductive powers that we three boys 
were soon seated at his feet talking as though we had 
known him all our lifetime. I suppose he must have been 
a tramp, though we were far from thinking so then. His 


mame was a very prosaic one—William Jones—but he 


modestly begged us to call him Indian Bill, because it 
sounded more natural. The latter title, he informed us, 
had been bestowed upon him by countless admiring friends 
in the Wild West, all of whom he had saved at the risk of 
his own life in térrific combat with the Indians. One tale 
of desperate daring followed another until our hearts burned 
with a fierce desire to go West and slay Indians by the 
score. With idolatrous admiration we watched our hero 
as he recounted these stories, leaning against the door of 
the shanty, and occasionally wetting his lips with an old 
tomato-can full of spring-water. | 

“ Why don’t you go out there again ?” asked Poke Landis. 
“TI don’t see how you can stand it in this mean old country, 
after having such times.” 

Indian Bill sighed, and tugged reflectively at his mus- 
tache. 

“You're right, lad,” he said. “This here Eastern 
country don’t agree with me. I ought to be back home 
now, because I’m captain of a band called the ‘ Indian 
Killers,’ and they can’t go on no raiding expeditions with- 
out me. The way I come to be here is just this: I made 
a pilgrimage East to see my old home, what I left when [ 
was an innocent kid twelve years old. Weeds was growin’ 
all over the place, an’ the old folks were lyin’ in the 
churchyard. I scattered flowers on the grave an’ come 
away.” 

Here he paused to wipe a tear from his eye, and we 
almost wept ourselves to behold such emotion in this 
bloodthirsty Indian-fighter. 

“ I bought a ticket for Arizony, and started on the cars,” 
he resumed ; “ but as the train was passin’ through a town, 
the sight of a wooden Indian in front of a cigar-store made 
me so crazy to get away from the pent-up car that I jumped 
off at the next station, and cut across country until I come 
to this purty place. It reminds me some of the West, and 
I reckon I’ll stay here a few days till I kin brace up 
enough to board the cars ag’in. I like your company. 
You chaps have the stuff in you to make good Indian- 
fighters.” 

We beamed with pleasure at this; and, after a long pul! 
at the tomato-can, Indian Bill resumed: “ Say, have you 
lads anything to eat at home—any bread and butter, and 
cold meat, and chickens, and ham, and coffee, and pies? 
I’m in a fix about grub, because I have nothing less than 
a five-hundred-dollar bill, and I know that ain’t to be 
changed around this neighborhood.” 

We opened our eyes at the mention of such wealth, and 
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unanimously agreed that changing the bill in the village 
was out of the question. 

“J think I can bring you something to eat,” spoke up 
Zeb Harmon. 

“So can I,” exclaimed Poke, almost as the same words 
left my own lips. 

Indian Bill smiled gratefully. ‘“ Much obliged, boys,” 
he said. “To-morrow will do. I have grub enough for 
over night. Bring as much as you can, and I’ll pay you well 
as soon as I get this billchanged. Don’t tell any one that 
I’m here, though. Keep that to yourselves, fur if the peo- 
ple knew it they’d come crowdin’ to see me, and, bein’ of 
a modest disposition, I wouldn’t like that.” 

We gave the required promise, and, after lingering about 
for a while in hopes of being offered a glimpse of the five- 
hundred-dollar bill, we bade our friend good-night, and 
trudged homeward, vaguely realizing that a broader vista 
of life had opened before the sixteen summers which each 
of us had seen. 

Thus began our acquaintance with Indian Bill, and to 
what end it led may be briefly told. During the next four 
days we paid frequent visits to the old tool-shed, taking 
with us gifts of food which, I confess with shame, were plun- 
dered from the family pantries, giving rise to a belief in the 
village that sneak-thieves were about. We intended to 
confess to our parents at some future time, and this served 
as a sort of balm to our consciences. 

Indian Bill slept on a heap of straw in the tool-shed, 
and cooked his meals—many of which we shared—on a 
stone fireplace outside. There was no end to his tales of 
daring, and we spent hours stretched at his feet, listening 
with the keenest delight to narrations that made our hair 
fairly stand erect. On the fourth day of our acquaintance 
he made a proposition which at first startled and then de- 
lighted us; namely, that we should accompany him to the 
Wild West, and join the Indian Killers. 

“You chaps will make plucky fighters,” he said, “ and 
I'll wager that you’ll be next in rank to me afore you’ve 
been members of the band a year. Your parents will be 
sorry at first when they find you’ve run away, but they’ll 
forgive you quick enough when you come back grown-up 
men, and with your pockets full of money.” 

Indian Bill talked in this strain until we were quite won 
over, and had eagerly agreed to accompany him. 

“We must start to-night,” he'said. “I’ve wasted too 
much time in this vicinity already. How much money can 
you chaps get, and what kind of weapons ?” 

“T have fifteen dollars in a tin bank!” exclaimed Poke. 
“I can easily break it open. I can bring a pistol, too.” 

“I can’t get any money, but I can bring a rifle,” said 
Zeb. “Itcost,father sixty dollars, and he promised to give 
it to me, anyhow, when I grow up, so it’s the same as mine.” 

I promised to contribute a ten-dollar gold piece which 
an uncle had given me one Christmas, and which I was 
allowed to keep in my bureau drawer on condition of not 
spending it; and our combined resources seemed to satisfy 
Indian Bill. 

“T guess that will do,” he said. ‘“ You see, we'll have 
plenty of money when we reach a big town where I can 
change my note. Then I'll buy you lads a fine outfit. 
Meet me here at dark to-night, and we’ll start westward op 
the first freight-train that passes the watering-tank back 
pes on the railroad. They always stop there a minute 
or two,”’ 

Well, the end of it was that we agreed to everything, 
and I for one had a hard task to keep my excitement under 
control at the supper-table that evening. When the meal 
Was over I possessed myself of the ten-dollar gold piece, 
and, slipping out of the house unperceived, joined my 
Companions on the edge of the village. Zeb had his rifle 
and Poke had the $15 and a brand-new revolver. Notone 
of us realized the sinful and foolish thing we were about to 
do, or dreamed of the bitter consequences that would result 
from our folly. We stifled the stings of conscience and 
our regrets at running away from kind homes, by thinking 
of the grand life we were going to lead in the West, kill- 
‘ng Indians by the score and acquiring wealth and renown. 

Somewhat soberly we struck over the fields to Possum 
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Hollow, and found Indian Bill waiting for us. Bya few 
judicious words he put us in good spirits, and, climbing the 
hill beyond the quarry, we headed for the railroad, five 
miles away. It was a crisp September evening, and the 
moon was shining on the corn-fields and on the golden 
pumpkins in the furrows. 

The watering-tank was reached just as a long freight- 
train slacked speed and came to a halt with a great rat- 
tling. Indian Bill approached a car near the center, and 
managed to push the sliding door open. 

“It’s empty,” he muttered; “lots of room inside. Up 
with you, now !” 

One after another, we climbed in, and our companion 
followed, closing the door. 

“Lie down in the corner,” he directed, “and make 
pillows of your coats. You may sleep all night, and I’ll 
waken you in the morning.” 

Our long walk had tired us, and we offered no objection. 
Side by side we stretched ourselves on the hard floor, and 
almost before the car started we were sound asleep. I 
don’t remember much after that, though I think I was 
half awake once or twice. Finally a sudden jolt knocked 
my head roughly against the side of the car, and I sat up, 
very cold and very indignant. I did not remember for 
an instant where I was, and then the truth flashed upon 
me. 

“Ts that you, Will?” cried Zeb’s voice; and then Poke 
growled out, “‘ What’s wrong with you fellows?” 

The darkness oppressed me, and, taking a match from 
my pocket, I struck it on the floor. As the flame splut- 
tered we stared at each other, shocked by a discovery that 
was simultaneous. /ndian Bill had vanished / 

“ My rifle is gone,” cried Zeb, casting his eyes over the 
car. This made Poke and me think of our money, and 
our hands sought our pockets; they were empty, and 
turned inside out. Even our knives had been taken. 

‘My pistol is gone, too!” exclaimed Poke. ‘“ Confound 
that fellow! He must have been only a common thief.” 

The match dropped from my trembling fingers, and 
went out. I quickly ignited another, and we made a rush 
for the doors. Both were locked, and would not budge 
an inch. Had they been open we could not have escaped, 
for the train was rattling along through the night at terrific 
speed. 

It was some time before we realized the full wretched- 
ness of our situation. Then the truth was only too plain. 
We knew that Indian Bill had deceived us from the very 
beginning, and that his sole object was robbery. He 
must have been a wandering tramp with a plausible tongue, 
and now, as the result of our folly and credulity, we were 
being whirled swiftly away from home, locked up in a 
freight-car, and without a cent of money between us. 
Visions of parental wrath tended to make us still more 
miserable, and for a while the tears came freely. 

“We can’t do anything to help ourselves,” said Poke, 
plucking up a little courage. ‘ We must wait as patiently 
as possible until the train reaches the end of its journey.” 

“Tt may stop at some station before long,” said I. 
“ That is the way Indian Bill got off, for he was surely in 
the car when it started.” 

“Yes,” assented Zeb, “that’s true. If the train stops 
we will yell and kick as loud as we can.” 

But the train did not stop, though we consoled ourselves 
with the constant hope that it would. For hour after hour 
we were whirled relentlessly on through the night. My 
matches were soon gone, and then we remained in utter 
darkness, wondering how our folly was destined to end. 
At last we fell asleep again from sheer exhaustion, and 
knew no more until we woke to find the car standing still 
and the sunlight streaming through the crevices of the 
door. 

We shouted with all our might, and stamped our feet on 
the floor. Presently we heard footsteps and voices out- 
side, and, after a wearisome wait, the door was shoved 
back, and a crowd of wondering faces confronted us. We 
tried to explain matters to a blue-coated officer who prompt- 
ly collared us and dragged us out, but he sternly ordered 
us to be quiet. On leaving the car we were surprised to 
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find ourselves in a big town which stretched on both sides 
of the railroad. The policeman ignominiously conducted 
us through the main street. 

People stared at us from shop doors, and a noisy crowd 
followed in our rear. 

At last we reached a somber stone building and entered. 
We were taken to an inner room, where, after a long wait, 
we were allowed to tell our story to a stern-looking man 
who sat behind a railing. He cross-questioned us pretty 
closely, and then said: “I have no alternative but to lock 
you up until I can communicate with your parents. By 
your own admission you are runaways, if nothing worse. 
You are one hundred and seventy miles from Cloverdale, 
where you say you live, and, as the railway does not pass 
within five miles of it, you need not expect a speedy re- 
lease.” 

The officer’s face satisfied us that an appeal from this 
verdict would be useless, and we meekly suffered ourselves 
to be led away to a big whitewashed cell in the basement 
of the building. 

I won’t try to describe the mental wretchedness of our 
confinement. We were hungry enough to eat the coarse 
food that was brought us, and all day long we watched and 
listened at the grated door of the cell, expecting every foot- 
step to be the messenger of our release. Dozens of times we 
were disappointed, and night found us in abject despair. 
More than all, we felt the humiliation of being locked up, 
and dreaded the ridicule we should receive from our com- 
panions when the disgraceful fact became known. Had 
we been released in this mood, it is doubtful if we could 
have summoned up courage enough to return to Clover- 
dale. 

We slept poorly during the night, for the next cell had 
several drunken inmates, who made a great deal of noise. 
Morning came at last, and with it a renewal of our hopes. 
The day wore slowly on without word or message, 
though we questioned the man who brought us our noon 
meal. Late in the afternoon footsteps and voices ap- 
proached the cell, and the door opened to admit Mr. 
Landis and the officer who had interviewed us on the 
previous day. 

“ Here is some one for you, my lads,” said the latter. 
“You are free now.” 

It was a very embarrassing meeting, especially for Poke, 
for his father was inclined to lay violent hands on him 
then and there, and was only deterred by the presence of 
the officer. Mr. Landis did not ask for an explanation. 
He treated us with grim severity, and kept guard over us 
in one of the outer rooms of the building until after mid- 
night, when he marched us to the station and put us on 
board a homeward-bound train. It was aslow accommoda- 
tion, and did not reach Granite Point—the nearest station 
to Cloverdale—until eight o’clock the next morning. Mr. 
Harmon and my father were waiting for us in a big wagon, 
and their greeting was far from cordial. That five-mile 
ride was a harder ordeal than the march through the main 
street of the town in custody of a policeman, but it was 
over at last, and we were set down at our respective homes. 

I will briefly pass over what followed, for it does not 
make a pleasant tale. I think I was sore for the next two 
weeks, and I am candid enough to admit that I well 
merited my punishment, though that fact did not make it 
any the easier to take. The loss of the ten dollars was 
regarded as light in comparison with my folly in running 
away, and the theft of food from the pantry. 

Zeb and Poke fared worse than I did, and, in addition to 
a sound drubbing and rigorous confinement in the house 
on every holiday during the ensuing two months, they had 
to replace the lost rifle and revolver by forfeiting every 
cent of their pocket-money, which was especially hard in 
Zeb's case. 

Of course Indian Bill was never heard of again, though 
zealous efforts were made to track him and bring him to 
justice. He may have gone to Arizona to join his band of 
Indian Killers, but J think that is very improbable. One 
lasting good came out of our experience. From that 
time we boys persistently shunned flash literature, nor did 
we ever feel the least desire to run away from home again. 
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New Fire Alarm System 


To every boy a fire-engine house is a most interesting 
place. The boy who is fortunate enough to be in front of 
the engine-house or in its immediate vicinity when the bel} 
rings an alarm, and sees the horses step into their places 
before the engine and tear out, amid the shouts of the 
men and the clanging of bells, considers he is to be 
envied. 

It has puzzled many visitors to an engine-house to hear 
the bell ring, see the men slide down the brass pole through 
the opening in the floor above, and yet, after a moment, 
to find horses returning to the stalls, and men going up-stairs 
or out-of-doors. There was a fire, but not in the district to 
which this engine is assigned. 

It has been the system all through the New York Fire 
Department to send a signal to every engine-house. The 
bell rang in the house nearest the Battery as well as the 
houses in Harlem, when the fire was at the Harlem River. 
The down-town engine would be called into service only 
when all the engines in the up-town districts were not 
able to master the fire. - 

Hereafter the several houses in the same and adjacent 
district will be put in the same telegraphic circuit, and 
only the engine-houses in that circuit will receive notice 
of the fire. At present there are but eight circuits in the 
city, but the Department will work toward increasing this 
number until the houses in the district where the fire is 
raging will be the only ones to receive notice unless more 
men and engines are required. 


Sunday Afternoon 


A Baccalaureate Sermon for Non- 


Graduates 
By the Rev. T. T. Munger, D.D.' 
Wisdom is the principal thing ; therefore get wisdom.—Proverbs iv., 7. 


This month of June is largely given up to education. The 
quiet processes of teaching and studying which have been 
going on through the year suddenly change into the out- 
spoken forms of commencements, with their display of 
oratory, and giving of degrees, and general exultation in 
having reached an annual stage in the long process of edu- 
cation. For a little while the commencement records vie 
with the reports of the games, and almost outweigh the 
political conventions. 

There is something very significant and most interesting 
in the place given to education by the daily press. It 
simply reflects its increasing hold upon the public mind. 
In these two or three June Sundays there will be scores, 
perhaps hundreds, of baccalaureate sermons preached to 
students who have reached various stages in their studies; 
for it is no longer only college students who are thus 
addressed, but those who are in academies and private 
schools. 

American institutions may be divided into two equal 
parts: first, such as are educational; second, all others. 
Among the uncertainties that shroud the future of our 
country, there is none pertaining to education. The 
American citizen of the future will be, in some real sense, 
an educated man. If it has never before been demon 
strated, it has been here, that knowledge is power; and 
the people are fast acquiescing in the demonstration. 
do not hesitate to call attention to the fact that in both of 
the great political conventions just held the educated 4s 
well as the better men prevailed, and the keen, plotting} 
untrained men were driven to the wall. We are bound to 
be an educated nation, not because our Puritan ancestry 
thought and planned for it, but because education is in the 
logic of our National idea as a self-governed people. This 
idea of self-government will yield education as surely 4 
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the sun yields light. Make a Jerson of a human being, 
and he will soon begin to train himself in order to fulfill 
his nature ; he is to himself a field to be tilled, a mine to 
be worked, ore to be refined, a gem to be polished, UIti- 
mately, as the result of the doctrine of personality, I see 
not how it can be otherwise than that all men will become 
not only politically free, but educated, and also religious. 
The discovery of man to himself must lead to a full de- 
velopment of himself, Just now we are in the early stages 
of this great process of education, with signs of rapid prog- 
ress, and the deluge of commencement enthusiasm is but 
the foaming crest of a great and growing tide. 

Here in New Haven we become aware, at least once in 
a year, that we have a great university in the midst of the 
city. But it does not need the stir of this week to set our 
minds to thinking how great a thing it is to have so near 
us one of the two chief seats of learning on this Western 
continent. The Capitol at Washington stands for much to 
the American citizen—for National law and its administra- 
tion; but the clusters of buildings here and at Harvard 
stand for quite as much, and, with like institutions, deter- 
mine largely what is done in the Capitol, and how it is 
done. It is not always easy to find this importance in the 
noisy crowd of students around us—whose chief character- 
istic is that they are neither boys nor men, and cannot be 
treated either as boys or as men, and therefore are some- 
what difficult to be treated or to be understood—and in the 
shy and retiring men who teach them; nevertheless, it is 
they—these students and teachers in all these various de- 
partments—who are leading the van of the great army of 
the Nation as it moves forward into the years. 

But this world of the university, however great, impor- 
tant, and essential, is, after all, but a small part of the 
people. And the education represented by such institu- 
tions of learning is but a small part of the education and 
intelligence that feed the life of the Nation. Education— 
trained and enlarged faculties—and intelligence are neces- 
sary in order to good citizenship; but it does not follow 
that the training of college is necessary to education, nor 
that the path to knowledge runs through academic halls. 
College education is simply a certain kind of education, 
and one could not make a greater mistake than to infer 
that because one is not a college graduate one is not edu- 
cated. The college is not even necessary to high educa- 
tion, It is very important that those who are to do cer- 
tain things and fill certain positions should undergo the 
college and university training. Exceptions aside, no one 
should undertake the professions who has not been through 
the long, full, and broad studies of the university. Each 
of the three professions covers life in its broadest and 
most tar reaching forms, and no man is fitted to undertake 
their solemn and responsible duties without a universal 
training that opens the mind on all sides. There is no 
such thing as learning to preach, or learning to practice 
law or medicine. The first and main thing is to train the 
man into the highest use of his powers by long and severe 
studies, open to him the various fields of knowledge, en- 
rich his mind by contact with the best thought and senti- 
ment of all ages, and then teach him the special lessons of 
his profession. The strong and leading men in any pro- 
fession are always men of /¢raining, whether it is gained 
inside or outside of the university. The university is 
simply a convenient way of gaining the training. When 
an untrained man, by some knack, or through special 
brightness, comes to the front in his profession, you may 
generally count upon mistake and mischief. 

In like manner, all high and responsible positions require 
trained men; not merely men trained in the line of the 
business followed—railroading or mining or manufactur- 
ing—but trained to think twice before they act, to take 

toad views, to make combinations—things that can be 
done only by disciplined faculties, For all this higher 


work the college and university are a convenient means, 
and we could not well get along without them. But while 
We accord all value and importance to the university, we must 
not allow ourselves to think that it is the only means of 
getting an education, or that going to college secures it. 

here is Special danger lest the line between the educated 
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and the uneducated be drawn at the college; danger lest 
those who have not graduated should suffer themselves to 
think and feel that they belong to another class. All such 
thinking is unnecessary and untrue; it fails to make 
proper distinctions. Education is a far larger matter than 
university training. A man need not fail of education 
because he fails of going to college. I would say to every 
young man and woman here, Go to college if you can; 
but I would also say, Do not settle down into the belief 
that you must needs go uneducated because you are shut 
out from college. Nor need the man with whom all such 
questions are in the past accept the conclusion that he is 
not, or may not become, an educated man in the real sense 
of the term. You could not go to one school; you are not 
shut out from another that is larger and more real. The 
education of a man does not depend upon having so much 
schooling and so much study, but upon the use he makes 
of life itself. In other words, life itself may be turned into 
education. I mean something very different from, and 
much more than, learning the lessons of life ; that is some- 
thing very real and very important ; most of us learn them 
well or ill: we learn to be patient, to be careful, to save, 
to strive, to forgive, to restrain our passions, to obey the 
laws; and thus in a certain sense we become educated. 
But I mean something quite different. It is by no means 
a sentimental or visionary conception of life that it is a 
school for training our powers and adding to our knowl- 
edge. In the soberest way, I would claim that life is 
designed for this very end, and that it has in itself the 
provisions and means for education. In the soberest and 
severest way, I would assert that one who deliberately and 
clearly accepts this view of life, and sets about turning it 
into a series of lessons to be learned, pondered, trans- 
muted into wisdom and reduced to principles and funda- 
mental truths—one who makes this use of life cannot fail 
to become, in a real sense, an educated man. For life is 
the real university. What is called the university is a col- 
lection of some few of the elements of knowledge, and 
making a special study of them for a few years; but the 
real university covers all our years, and makes use of all 
that comes under the eye or falls into the experience. 

Education does not depend upon going to a certain 
place where studies are carried on and in pursuing them 
for a few years. Not all the students who are assembled 
here and in like institutions are being educated. A rather 
sharp line divides them into two classes: those who pro- 
pose to be educated, and those who submit to the drill 
with no other distinct purpose. The latter class may even 
learn their lessons well and acquire considerable knowl- 
edge; but education goes deeper. It depends, first of all, 
and last also, upon a spirit or purpose to become educated. 
It might almost be said that one who has this spirit or 
purpose is already an educated man. Certainly he has 
taken the first and longest step in education. 

It is of this spirit or purpose that I wish specially to 
speak. The formative and determining element in educa- 
tion is the desire and purpose to gain and use knowledge. 
The student in the university who is really undergoing 
education studies his daily lessons with the distinct pur- 
pose to /frofit by them, to acquire knowledge that will be 
useful, and to train his faculties for work. Now, this proc- 
ess may be carried on outside of college as well as inside. 
It may make use of daily life, of business, of reading, of 
observation, as well as of set lessons, and get from them 
the same results. All that is needed is the spirit or pur- 
pose to use life and business in this way. If we take up 
with an occupation simply to earn a living, a living is all 
we shall get from it ; if for success, success is all we shall 
gain. If we include education, we may also secure that, 
and with more certainty than the other two. 

. The secret of the process consists in cultivating an 
observant and thoughtful spirit, and in resolving to get at 
the meaning and lesson of all that we encounter. Every 
occupation, I care not how simple it may be, leads out 
into hidden fields where knowledge may be found. It is 
perhaps connected with some one of the kingdoms of 
nature—vegetable, animal, mineral—which are not yet 
wholly explored and have secrets yet to be learned, as well 
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as known facts which can be used as the material of educa- 
tion. We can study wood and iron in books, but one who 
is working in them stands nearer, and can study for him- 
self if he has a mind to learn. Inventions are commonly 
made by practical men, not by students, because they get 
a closer and deeper look into the subject with which they 
are dealing. One who is daily using steam or electricity 
or machinery can make of them daily studies by which 
the mind can be strengthened and enlarged. One can- 
not use electricity thoughtfully without a broadening of the 
imagination and a sharpening of the mental faculties as one 
strives to trace its subtle processes. Every occupation puts 
a thread into our hands which, if followed, will surely lead 
us up the hill of science, not by the same path indeed as 
that of books, but to a pinnacle as high. In cases where, 
like the farmer, the occupation covers many things, a full and 
varied education may be secured. He may follow in the 
traditional ruts, and become, as he often is, a very stupid 
creature ; but the farm is a veritable university to one who 
will so regard it. Whatever the domestic animals have to 
teach—and the psychologists are ‘now telling us that they 
have much to teach in mind and morals; whatever soil 
and dew and rain and heat and winds do, and what are 
their relations to harvests ; what lessons are contained in 
the seasons ; what reverence is hidden in the miracle of 
growth; what tender and inspiring mystery and holy awe 
are involved in the reproduction of life put under his 
hand; what long looks ahead, and careful combinations to 
keep his little universe or university in operation—these 
things go to make the farm what it actually proves itself to 
be, and more and more as time goes on, a veritable school 
for the training of itsowner. A good share of the farmers 
of the country may be properly regarded as educated. 
They have the ability to think, to plan, to make combina- 
tions ; they have the self-respect, the executive ability, the 
fertility in resources, the character which are the fruits of 
education. They may halt in their speech, and lack in the 
graces of life, but in the bone and sinew of education they 
are not lacking. 

It is getting to be even more so in commercial pursuits. 
It is pretty well acknowledged that success in almost any 
business depends upon the thought put into it ; but thought 
means study. Other things being equal, it is the man who 
knows most about his business who does the best in it, 
But this knowledge and study and thought may be turned 
into personal education as well as into commercial success ; 
and this is the higher view of it to be taken. As things 
now are, commercial and industrial pursuits are challeng- 
ing those engaged in them to the highest possible use of 
their minds. Every business has become a problem; it 
runs off into sociology and religion. Two subjects now 
crowd upon every man—political economy and social moral- 
ity. One who is in business comes face to face with them. 
Now, there are no studies that have in them so much edu- 
cating capacity as these allied branches—political economy 
and ethics. One cannot follow them carefully, either 
theoretically or practically, without becoming a thought- 
ful, earnest, and, I had almost said,Christianman. For cer- 
tainly no one can study human society and morals without 
reaching the conclusion that the great commandment of 
love is the law that should govern men in all their 
relations to each other. I say, therefore, that any man, 
whether wage-earner or employer, who will determine to 
look at his occupation in the light of its relations to soci- 
ety, will find himself engaged in those very studies that 
best discipline and train the mind and character. And he 
is studying them in the very school where all men must 
who would know anything about them. What is learned 
in the university has not much value until it is taken into 
the world and learned over again in its practical schools. 
The university itself acknowledges this; the whole tend- 
ency of education at present is away from theoretical to 
practical methods of study; the object-lesson is used even 
up to mental philosophy. The day of the doctrinaire is 
over who sits in his study and spins theories of govern- 
ment and conduct and finance out of statistics and general 
truths. Every wise teacher now gets as near as possible 
to the practical side of his subject, and talks with the 
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leaders in business quite as much as he studies his books, 
You who are at work in your various fields are in the very 
school where the teachers are studying, and where only 
full and final lessons are to be learned. The graduate 
comes into it with some slight advantage in the shape of 
information and trained habits of investigation, but he 
must take his place along with the rest of you before he 
can even begin to be educated. His danger and weakness 
will lie in his temptation to trust in theories and prece- 
dents, while yours will be in undervaluing them; but in 
the main you will have like advantages, for you will be in 
the same school, underthe same wise and exacting teacher 
—Experience. What is most needed is the spirit or dis- 
position to look at one’s calling in this light, and to turn it 
into the school that it is. Education is more than any. 
thing else a temper of mind, a longing for knowledge. 
The righteous man, according to Scripture, is he who 
would be righteous; longing faith is counted for right- 
eousness. Christ rewarded the late comer into the vine- 
yard equally with the early comer, because he showed 
a willingness to labor. Lowell truly says: 


*Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
’Tis only God may be had for the asking. 


The desire for God and heaven is the proper preparation 
for them. 

This is the relation in which we stand to all the good gifts 
of God, and to all high attainments. Attain we never can; 
the most we can do is to desire and to strive. So,in this 
matter of education, any man who says to himself, I long 
for knowledge ; I would understand things ; I would develop 
my faculties—such an one is already well on in his educa- 
tion; such an one can never be ranked among the 
unlearned. The point to be made is to get into this tem- 
per of longing desire, to start into action this lofty ambition 
of making the most of ourselves, to open our eyes to the 
fact that all the means of education are under our hand, 
and that its main lessons are echoing in our ears. Not only 
our particular callings, but life as a whole, may be made a 
process of education. Insensibly and necessarily, we 
learn a great deal by simply passing through life—its great, 
main lessons of virtue” and foresight and patience. But 
we can learn these better, and far mare besides, if we con- 
sciously set ourselves to the task of studying life. Our 
fathers made much of meditation, and greatly enriched 
their minds thereby, but it needs to be supplemented by 
observation, else the millstones of the mind wear them- 
selves out for lack of something to grind. The form that 
education is taking at present is that of odserving—noting 
and watching whatever goes on, and so finding out what it is, 
what it means, and what it points to in the way of action. 
To learn to do this carefully and well is an educational 
process. One can thus watch and study the operation of 
one’s own mind, and, unless one is overborne by self-con- 
sciousness and vanity, one can thus learn more of its 
nature than all the philosophers can teach. Even 4 
broader field is found in the careers of others, whom 
necessarily we can study better than we can study our 
selves. There we see under what laws life goes on, how 
early influences work themselves out, how environment 
affects character, how different qualities help or hinder 
each other, what most moves men, what is false and what 
is true, what is evil and what is good, and by what cur 
rents men are carried on to their destiny. Not only is it 
true that “the proper study of mankind is man,” but it 1s 
the study that best trains our faculties—sharpening the 
wits, imparting wisdom, enlarging knowledge, and, if 
studied deeply enough, yielding that last and highest 
result of education—a perception that man is a spifl 
being, and that all life points in that direction. 

My object in this discourse has been simply to turn your 
minds away from vain regrets at not having had better 
early advantages, and to show you that the possibilities 
and real values of education are always open to all who 
have desires in that direction. The school of life never 
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one’s reach, with a daily press calling for thought and ques 
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tion, every form of activity demanding intelligence, the 
very air palpitating with knowledge—becomes a veritable 
university to those who will open their eyes to it. 

[ have spoken in the interest of religion and Christian 
duty. The conception of religion as a salvation wrought 
out by Christ, and simply accepted by faith, is not that 
which now moves us. Instead, we ally religion to Christ’s 
own life, and make it an achievement. Never in any being 
who ever walked the earth was there so immense and 
rapid a development in mind and spirit as in that of 
Christ’s during his short life. In the truest sense, it was 
an education. He grew under every touch of the world. 
He looked out upon creation and said, “ The Father works 
perpetually, and I work.” He was ever bending his will 
into accord with God’s will, reading God’s lessons in all 
nature, deepening and strengthening his powers under 
every experience of life—a human process that was divine 
because it was perfect and absolute, but still an education. 

It belongs to the very essence of Christian duty that we 
should make the most of ourselves, that we should develop 
all our powers, and know as much of this mysterious life 
that we are living, of its laws and methods and duties, as 
is possible. We are put into this world, not that we may 
stray carelessly along its paths for a few years, but that we 
may now it, and that we may so use it that we shall demon- 
strate our Own superiority to it, and so come to discern 
our need of and fitness for some other world, some other 
mansion in God’s great house. 


The Apostolic Church 


VI.—The Apostles’ Prayer-Meeting ' 
By Lyman Abbott 


We have in the Book of Acts several reports of mission- 
ary sermons ; but I believe that this is the only report of an 
Apostolic prayer-meeting. It gives an insight into the 
secret sources of the Apostolic power, as the story of the 
Transfiguration gives us a glimpse of the seasons which 
Christ spent in prayer on the mountain-tops alone at night. 
Here the door swings open and we see the Apostles in 
those secret meetings which the pagans so misrepresented. 
How simple it ail is! how real, unaffected, genuine! Tra- 
ditionalism has not yet had time to get into the prayer- 
meeting, crystallize faith into creed, worship into ritual, 
and poison all with cant. 

What is cant? Saying true things without the truth in 
them. Repeating phrases which were once alive, with no 
life in them. Expressing experiences when there are no 
experiences to express. Praising without gratitude, con- 
fessing without repentance, praying without heart, confess- 
ing without faith. Cant is like the shell of last year’s 
insect. It was alive once, but now the life has flown away, 
and only the empty shell is left. 

In this Apostolic prayer-meeting there is no cant. 

There may be cant even in silence. I think I have felt 
it sometimes in a Friends’ meeting. 

In this prayer-meeting they began with a conference. 
The men who spoke had something to say; the people 
who listened wanted to hear. This was a working church ; 
and they came together to tell what they had been doing, 
and what obstacles they had encountered. No one spoke 
in order to “ occupy the time.” A working church ought 
to find no difficulty in maintaining a living prayer-meeting. 

Never talk in a prayer-meeting for the sake of saying 
something. Do not talk unless you have something to 
Say, 

They had congregational singing, or congregational 
reading, or congregational praying in this prayer-meeting. 


International Sunday-School Lesson and Y. P. S.C. E. Paper for August 7, 
1092.~ Acts iv., 19-31. 


“ They lifted up their voices to God with one accord,” and 
for this purpose they used a psalm out of the Hebrew 
Psalter. There ought always to be something of that in 
every prayer-meeting. Did they sing? or recite? or com- 
promise between singing and reciting by intoning? No 
one can tell. But, whatever they did, they did it together. 


Take the Episcopal General Confession or General 
Thanksgiving into your prayer-meeting and recite it together. 
Or read a psalm together or responsively. Above all, 
sing ; sing a good deal; sing what all can sing; do some- 
thing ‘“ with one accord.” 

There was some Calvinistic theology in this prayer- 
meeting ; and it was very Calvinistic. ‘“ Against thy holy 
servant Jesus, whom thou didst anoint, both Herod and 
Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and the people of Israel, 
were gathered together, to do whatsoever ‘hy hand and thy 
counsel foreordained to come to pass.’’ It would be hard to 
find in John Calvin or Jonathan Edwards anything more 
Calvinistic than the statement that Herod and Pontius 
Pilate did what God had foreordained. 


Whether Calvinism is good or bad theology, depends 
upon the spirit in which it is held. If Herod and Pontius 
Pilate had come together after the crucifixion and con- 
gratulated themselves on their conduct, saying, “‘ We have 
done what God foreordained to come to pass,” their Cal- 
vinism would have been a very bad theology. But when the 
Apostles came together, saying, ‘Our Master is not de- 
feated ; we are not defeated ; God is not defeated; even 
Herod and Pontius Pilate have but accomplished God's 
designs”—this was a very good theology. 


The most Calvinistic expression I recall in poetry is 
to be found in a poem of the Unitarian Longfellow, who 
ends the “Golden Legend” with this apostrophe to 
Lucifer : 

Since God suffers him to be, 
He, too, is God’s minister, 
And labors for some good, 
By us not understood. 

When a man uses the doctrine of Divine Sovereignty 
to strengthen himself in doing and enduring God’s will, 
his Calvinism is orthodox. When he uses it to excuse 
himself or others for disregarding righteousness and dis- 
obeying God, his Calvinism is heterodox. Truth is an 
instrument. How you hold a doctrine is quite as impor- 
tant as what doctrine you hold. 

This meeting was a conference meeting and a praise 
meeting; but it was also a prayer meeting. Though the 
Apostles had something very like a ritual, they also had 
an extemporaneous prayer. If they had a prayer-book, 
this prayer was not in it, for it is evident that this prayer 
was framed to meet this particular meeting ; they had never 
used it before, and they never could use exactly this prayer 


again. 


What they prayed for was power, not peace. And what 
they prayed for they received. 


“They were all filled with the Holy Ghost.” This 
ought to be the end of every prayer-meeting. Whether it is 
a weekly meeting, or only a Lenten meeting; whether it 
is liturgical or free, or both, the object of it should be to 
strengthen the spiritual life of the Church, by filling it 
with the life of God. 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topics: August 
8—Speak the truth (Zech. viii., 16-23); August 9—Be 
sincere (Ps. li.); August 10o—A false witness (Prov. xix., 
1-9); August 11—Who shall stand before God? (Ps. 
xxiv.); August 12—The truth makes free (John viii. 
25-36); August 13—Liars cast out (Rev. xxi., 1-8); 
August 14—Topic. How can we profit by the story of 
Ananias? (Acts iv., 32—Vv., 5 ; Rev. xxi., 27.) 
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Progressive Methods of Church Work 
X.—A Model Working Church 


The change in church architecture is indicative of the change 
which the modern Christian sees in the functions of the church. 
It has become not only the meeting-house for church services, 
but it also is a building for administering the affairs of the par- 
ish. It has become to a large extent a social center, being pro- 


Second Congregational Church, Rockford, IIL. 


vided with the accessories—parlors, kitchens, closets. It also 
must shelter practical philanthropic work, and it is no uncom- 
mon thing now to find the same roof covering a gymnasium and 
a plunge-bath as well as an altar. The church that has not 
these accessories in this day, either immediately under one roof 
or brought in close connection, feels itself limited, and excuses 
itself from activity because it has not these necessary adjuncts. 
One of the best examples of the modern church was dedicated 
thisspring at Rockford, Illinois, and the church (Second Congre- 
gational Church, the Rev. Walter M. Barrows, pastor), in exterior 
and ‘interior, may be said to be only semi-ecclesiastic in archi- 
tecture. We give herewith two illustrations of this church, one 
of the exterior and one of the interior, but it is impossible in 
black and white to give any conception of the beautiful coloring 
or the effects of the light. The church at Rockford had, like 
many churches, struggled for years with the question of how to 
meet the social demands on the church. Of course the social 
position or relation of a church in a small town to the community 
is much closer than it is in large cities where people have 
many social demands and 
many outside interests. Re- 
move from the churches in 
small cities the social interest, 
and you would practically 
wipe out the social life of the 
community. That the church 
is a social community few peo- 
ple realize, but it is the com- 
mon meeting-ground of rich 
and poor. Within its doors, 
whether in the audience-room 
of the church or in the church 
parlor, rich and poor meet on 
a common basis, and how 
far the church is a cement- 
ing power for a republican 
government, only those who 
have looked at this side of 

the relation can _ realize. 
Were it not for the social 
relations compelled through | 
church membership, caste 
lines would be very much 3 
stronger than they are, and 

life would be very much more 
narrow for individuals than it 
is. The church at Rockford, 
because of the social promi- 


church said: “ If we help to pay for this building, you must have 
parlors and a kitchen, if you have nothing else. For years we have 
been compelled to use a public hall for the social entertainments 
of the church. Now we want a building in which to entertain, as 
church members, under the church roof.” The reasonableness of 
this demand was recognized at once, and it entered very largely 
into the plans. The Rockford church is peculiar in this—that it 
was planned by a woman. The architect owned that only after 
her card model was built did he draw the plans. No modifica. 
tion was made in the north end of the church, which contains the 
Sunday-school rooms, social parlors, Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, dining-room, kitchen, and necessary closets, 
The Sunday-school room opens with large rolling doors into 
the auditorium. When the Superintendent stands at his desk 
at the left of these doors, the infant class, the Young People's 
Society of Christian Endeavor room, and the Sunday-school are 
all within range of his eye. The effect of this plan is to give 
an idea of vastly more space than the rooms cover. Studying 
the ground plan, it will be seen that it suggests an open fan, 
with the Superintendent’s desk as the eye of the sticks. There 
is a gallery in the Sunday-school room, which is divided into 
classrooms by partitions. These gallery rooms are used as 
Bible-class rooms. The divisions between the class-rooms 
and the main Sunday-school room are made by rolling blinds, 
which reduce the partition to the width of the post, instead 
of taking up the space that would be required for rolling 
doors. The second story of the north end contains the parlors, 


which on occasion will be used as a dining-room, and have a 


seating capacity for 350 people. There is a kitchen equipped 
with two large gas stoves and the necessary accessories. From 
this room opens what might be termed a butler’s pantry, com- 
municating directly with the dining-room and parlors by two 
doors which swing different ways, one being used for entrance 
to the dining-room, and the other for egress from it. This pre- 
vents possibilities of collision, with consequent disaster to 
crockery. The butler’s pantry contains zinc-covered tables and 
marble sinks for the washing of dishes. In addition, on this 
floor are found large cloak-rooms, which are also on the Sunday- 
school room floor, in which the small boy can deposit overcoat 
and hat, the source of so much disorder in the Sunday-school. 
The auditorium is six-sided, with the pulpit at the angle of 
the fifth and sixth sides, which are larger than the remaining 
four sides of the hexagon. The interior of the church is very 


light. Probably this would be the criticism most people would 


nence of many of its mem- 


bers, felt the responsibility of 
the social side of its life to a 
marked degree, and when the 
membership compelled the con- 
sideration of a new church 


building, the women of the ‘Toilet Room. 


A—Memorial Infant Class Room. B—Ladies’ Parlor. C—Christian Endeavor Parlor. D—Entrance. 
day-School. G—Library. H—Tower Vestibule. I—Corridor. J—Vestibule. K—Porch. L—Porte-cochere. M—Choir. N—Pulpit. 


First Floor Plan 


E—Corridor. F—Su- 
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make upon it, and while the seats are so arranged that no seat 
directly faces a window, still the glare is not pleasant, and prob- 
ably will have to be modified. ‘The church walls are finished 
in a subdued cream, with furnishings and trimmings of mahog- 
any. The church is lighted by electricity, and a great deal of 
money and time was spent in experimenting, until the architect 
claims that it is the best-lighted church in the interior; the 
lamps are inclosed in ground glass globes, and at night, when 
artificially lighted, the church leaves nothing to be desired. A 
degree of harmony has been obtained by carpeting the whole 
church with the same kind of carpet, the groundwork of which 
is but a trifle darker than the side walls. 

The thoroughly democratic spirit of the West is well illus- 
trated in the building of this church. The membership is 
about 650, the building cost about $110,000, and the subscrip- 
tions from the members of the church ranged all the way from 
$1 to $10,000. The building of the church became a matter of 
personal interest to every member, and on the day of its dedi- 
cation and for the weeks that followed the members lived in a 
pleasant state of excitement, as though each had moved into his 
own house which expressed his idea of what a house should be. 
The Young People’s Christian Endeavor Society of the Rock- 
ford Congregational Church is the largest west of Buffalo, and 
to the activity and interest of this society much of the good fel- 
lowship in the church is attributed. The infant-class room is 
a memorial, as is also in part the Young People’s Christian En- 
deavor room. Architecturally the church is a model, if not for 
beauty, certainly for use. It is a model building, meeting the 
demands on the church of to-day. 


Two Worthy Appeals 


The Society for the Prevention of Crime of this city, so long 
under the direction of the late Howard Crosby, and now directed 
by the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, has issued an appeal to the 
citizens of New York for funds with which to carry on its admi- 
rable work. According to the terms of the constitution, no mem- 
ber of the Board is allowed to receive any compensation for his 
services. There are, however, many expenses incurred on 
account of legal and detective work. The Christian Union will 
be glad to receive any contributions and forward them to Dr. 
Parkhurst. 

The New York Infirmary for Women and Children, Nos. 2, 3, 
4, and 5 Livingston Place, New York City, was incorporated in 
1854 as a charity where poor women might consult women 
physicians, and as a field for practical medical work for women 
physicians and students. The number of patients treated in the 
Infirmary last year was 390. The number of new patients in the 
dispensary was 6,817, while in the out-practice 9,300 visits 
were made to 1,212 patients at their homes. The Infirmary 
needs to enlarge its building, and will gratefully receive contri- 
butions which will in this way help in carrying on its admirable 
work—a unique charity for poor women. 


* 


‘The American Bible Society’s Report 


The sixty-sixth annual report of the American Bible Society 
has just been published. It is full of interesting facts and sta- 
tistics concerning the great work of the Society. We give our 
readers a brief glimpse at the 226 pages of the report by select- 
ing here and there the following striking bits: Seven new 
societies have been enrolled as auxiliaries during the year, and 
365 life members joined the mother society by the payment of 
$30 each. The total cash receipts for general purposes were 
$556,527.39. The total cash disbursements for general purposes 
were $563,588.31. The managers of the Society have adopted 
measures for supplying the Scriptures to visitors at the World’s 
Fair. This will be a very important work, and will demand a 
special amount of money. Details will be announced by the 
Society later. Several translations and revisions have been 
made during the year. Of these the most striking was a trans- 
lation of the entire Bible into the language of the Gilbert 
Islanders, after many years of patient toil, by the Rev. Hiram 
Bingham, who will superintend the work of printing at the 
Bible House. Among the editions printed at the expense of the 
Society in other lands, the following are worthy of special 
mention : 


At Beirut, 6,000 Bibles, 5,000 Testaments, and 22,000 Portions in Arabic. At 
Constantinople, 5,000 Bibles in Bulgarian ; 5,000 Portions in Koordish; 4,000 
Testaments in Ancient Armenian; 5.000 Testaments,and 3,000 Portions in 
Modern Armenian; 5,000 Testaments and 2,500 Portionsin Turkish. At Bang- 
kok, 39,509 Portions in Siamese, and 2,000 copies of the Gospel of Matthew in 
the Laos language. At Bremen, 5,000 Bibles and 10,502 Testaments in German. 
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By the China Agency there were printed 189,398 volumes, partly in Shanghai 
and partly at Foochow, and among the number were 1,400 Mandarin Bibles, 
5,790 Testaments, and 156,000 Portions in Mandarin; 21,960 Portions in Soo- 
chow Colloquial ; and 1,348 Bibles and 2,900 Testaments in Foochow Colloquial. 
At Yokohama, some editions of the Scriptures in Japanese have been printed 
under the direction of the Committee, but the number has not been definitely 
reported. 


The total issues of the Scriptures for the year, at home and 
in foreign lands, under the auspices of the Society, amount to 
1,298,196 copies. The colporteurs of the Society in the United 
States during the year sold 24,460 copies of the Scriptures, and 
gave away 5,478. This brief statement of some of the facts 
gleaned from the report ought to prompt many of our readers 
to send to the American Bible Society, New York City, for a 
copy. It will be mailed to any applicant on the receipt of five 


cents for postage. 


An Interesting Centennial 


The one hundredth anniversary of the ordination of the Rev. 
Samuel Hidden, upon the famous “ Ordination Rock,” at Tam- 
worth, N. H., will be duly celebrated on September 12, 1892. 
Mr. Hidden was called and settled by the town. The Council 
met in an orchard near “ The Rock ;” after much discussion as 
to the time and method of baptism, Mr. Hidden proposed “ that 
we exercise all due candor and benevolence in condescension to 
each other’s infirmities, and agree that none shall be considered 
offenders for acting according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences in respect to infant baptism, and that no form of ba 
tism shall be a bar to our Christian communion and fellowship.” 
To this the people agreed, and a church was formed, consisting 
of nineteen members; but the Council, fearing the candidate 
was too liberal to be orthodox, indulged in a lengthy controversy, 
which was brought to a close by Mrs. William Eastman, who 
came into the Council and declared, with great energy and 
decision, “ Mr. Hidden shall be ordained this day.” Reports of 
“ what sectarianism is doing ” would seem to indicate that the 
pastors and churches of to-day are not as willing to overlook 
each other’s “ infirmities ” as was this primitive church. 

From this small beginning, in a town with but forty legal 
voters, there were added to this church, during Mr. Hidden’s 
forty-six years’ ministry, over five hundred on profession of faith, 
and from this church fifty-six pastors and teachers went forth, 
who received the directing impulse of life from Mr. Hidden’s 
preaching and teaching. His personal magnetism and power to 
impress those about him was very remarkable. 

It is rare that a man in a field of labor so obscure and thinly 
settled exerts such a wide influence upon his own and succeed- 
ing generations. One son, Deacon Wm. P. Hidden, still resides 
in Tamworth, in his ninety-fourth year, who retains his faculties 
and the physical strength to convert the oak and maple into 
firewood. The anniversary exercises will begin on Sunday, the 
11th, with appropriate religious services, and on Monday the 
Hon. J. S. Runnells, of Chicago, a native of the town and her 
most distinguished orator, will deliver an address; other noted 
sons of the town and citizens of renown from all parts of our 
country will be present and take such part in the services as 
time will permit. 

The first reunion of the descendants of Andrew Hidden, who 
settled in Old Rowley, Mass., about the year 1650, will be held, 
and representatives of the Hidden family are expected from all 
parts of our country. 

The importance of the event, the well-known persons who will 
take part in the services, and the preparations made, sufficiently 
indicate the interesting character of the services. A “souvenir” 
of the occasion is being prepared, embracing an account of the 
ordination, the address of the Rev. Ezra E. Adams, D.D., when 
the monument was placed upon “ The Rock” in 1862, and a 
brief account of the growth of the town, the scenery, etc., by one 


of the family. 


Ministerial Personals 


—George M. Steele, D.D., late of Wilbraham Academy, has become con- 
nected with Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 

—E. P. Seymour has accepted a call to and begun work at Morrisville, Vt. 

—H. O. Hiscock, of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, Troy, N. Y., has been 
called to the Baptist church of Malden, Mass. 

—Charles D. Milliken, of the last class at Yale Divinity School, accepts a call 
to the Pilgrim Church of North Canaan, Conn. 

—F. A. Hussey has resigned the pastorate of the Baptist church of North- 
ampton, Mass. 

—Alfred Wheeler, presiding elder of the Erie, Pa., district of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, died in New York City on July 8. 

—G. M. Whyte, of Perry and Morrice, Mich., has resigned. 


W. B. H. 
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Books and Authors 


A Revolutionary Patriot’ 


The keynote of the work before us is to be found in this 
significant paragraph from General Fitzhugh Lee’s intro- 
duction : 

“The withdrawal of some of the States from the Union 
in 1861 was in accordance with the theories of the Fathers 
of the Government, indorsed in the earlier history of the 
Republic by the great masses of the people. If success 
crowns the efforts of a people struggling for their rights 
and liberties, the world applauds; if they are unsuccess- 
ful, the world frowns.” 

From first to last, the central purpose of the book is an 
apology for secession. ‘The logical argument is something 
like this: George Mason was the greatest of our Revolu- 
tionary statesmen. But Mason believed that State rights 
should be jealously guarded from the encroachments of 
Federal power, and that the Constitution as adopted sur- 
rendered the rights of the States; therefore the Constitu- 
tion, so far as it conflicted with Mason’s view, is null and 
void, as is proved by the adoption of Mason’s view by 
Madison and Jefferson in the Kentucky and Virginia Res- 
olutions of 1798, and their swbsequent successive election 
to the Presidency. Therefore, also, secession was right, 
and Mason was the father of it. 

Lest this may seem an extreme or unfair view to take of 
the author’s purpose, two or three short quotations must be 
made. In volume second, page 282, we are informed that 
“not Virginia alone, but all the States, should recognize 
here, in George Mason’s States-rights record, his patriotic 
wisdom and foresight. Certainly the South has had cause 
to know him as the advocate of its best interests. Un- 
doubtedly had he and his party secured all that they 
strove for in 1788, there would have been no war in 1861.” 
Again, on page 292, speaking of Professor Woodrow 
Wilson’s “ Congressional Government,” the author says of 
him: “ Elsewhere, in writing of the relations of the Federal 
judiciary to the States of the Union, he takes occasion to 
notice the illegality of the last three amendments to the 
Constitution.” 

But it is not only the Constitution as it is that is “ ille- 
gal’ to Mrs. (or Miss) Rowland; it is the Constitution as 
it was. On page 297 she tells us: 

“The early Federalists loved to compare the Union to 
a house with its thirteen compartments and its one roof 
sheltering all. The Anti-Federalists might have suggested 
that a fit motto over the door of this House would be the 
words which Dante saw inscribed over the entrance to the 


Inferno: 
‘ Lasciate ogni speranza, vot ch’ entrate. 


It is exceedingly unfortunate for the name and fame of 
the Virginia patriot—for he was a patriot, Miss Rowland 
to the contrary notwithstanding—that it should be 
exploited by a biographer whose chief aim seems to be to 
show that he did his best to overthrow the Government of 
which his incessant and factious opposition had failed to 
prevent the establishment, and that he was the father of 
a school of interpretation whose efforts to disrupt the 
Union have finally resulted in riveting only more firmly the 
Federal, or rather the National, ‘‘ chains” which bind the 
States together in indissoluble concatenation. 

It is fatal to any true or just estimate of the Revolution- 
ary period and of Revolutionary statesmen to drag into the 
consideration of the men and the measures of that time 
the passions and prejudices of the present. The present 
author would have done well to follow the example of 
Judge William Wirt Henry in his recent “Life” of his 
illustrious grandfather—a work whose judicious and dis- 
passionate tone is only equaled by its full presentation 
of facts. 

The constructive genius of George Mason was shown in 
his draft of the Bill of Rights and Constitution of Virginia— 


1 The Life of Ge Masom. 1725-1792. 
ing his Pub / 
by General Fitzhugh Lee. 2 Vols. 
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two documents that would be a noble monument for any 
man. His ability is gladly acknowledged by most of his 
contemporaries. He had some of the finest qualities of 
Statesmanship. By dwelling upon these, and by softening 
—or at least by not accentuating and making dominant— 
his tendency to caustic and captious criticism, his biog- 
rapher might have presented to us a nobler, and perhaps 
a truer, picture of the Sage of Gunston Hall. 

The best and most attractive parts of the book are those 
which relate rather to the private than to the public life of 
Squire Mason. His letters to his son, and to others also, 
reveal the careful and shrewd man of business, and the 
devoted, if somewhat prim and precise, parent. His fre. 
quent mention of fits of the gout explains somewhat that 
may seem overcaustic in his temper. Sages, as well as 
less favored mortals, are much affected in mind and tem. 
per by such physical ailments. What Johnson might have 
been without his dropsy, or Carlyle without his dyspepsia, 
who can tell? It is pleasant to know of Colonel Mason 
that he found his greatest pleasure and content in life at 
home, and that his children not only respected and 
admired but loved and almost idolized him. 

What Mason might have done if he had been less 
tenacious of retirement; if he had allowed his constituents 
to elect him, as they wished to again and again, as their 
Representative in Congress ; if he had accepted his appoint- 
ment as United States Senator—all this we are left to 
conjecture. His career as a statesman was run, after he 
was fifty years old, in the Virginia House of Burgesses, 
in the Federal Convention of 1787, and in the State Con- 
vention that approved the Constitution, against whose 
adoption he fought with all his powers of logic, of repartee, 
of sarcasm and invective. It is unfortunate for his mem- 
ory that in his last public service he should be exhibited 
in an attitude altogether recalcitrant. It dims the glory of 
his earlier service. In his later years he was the “Great 
Objector” of his time. But even objectors have their 
uses, and we owe it to him, and more especially to Patrick 
Henry, that the Constitution, in the first ten amendments, 
now contains that bill of rights which has proved, in the 
hands of that very Supreme Court whose centralizing . 
powers Mason so much dreaded, the greatest safeguard of 


individual liberty and private and personal rights. 


In his power of terse and incisive statement Mason was 
not excelled, if indeed he was equaled, in an age when the 
art of putting things was exhibited by some of its greatest 
exponents. A man who in this respect may be compared 
favorably with Hamilton and Madison, with John Jay and 
Gouverneur Morris, was indeed a past-master in apt and 
forcible language. His influence on Madison and Jeffer- 
son, too, was no inconsiderable part of his contribution to 
the thought and action of his time. In an era when Vir- 
ginia contained perhaps the most remarkable galaxy of 
great men that were ever seen together within the borders 
of a single State—Washington, Henry, Madison, Marshall, 
Randolph, Pendleton, the Lees, Jefferson—George Mason 
of Gunston Hall was jan acknowledged leader, an indis- 
pensable adviser and counselor. His fame is safe while 
the annals of his time remain ; but it is matter for regret 
that so little has been done by his latest biographer to set 
it forth in brighter colors, and that the result of so much 
care and diligence and painstaking toil as she has ex- 
pended should have been so nearly spoiled by the personal 
prejudices and passions of the writer. 


* 


Two large and imposing volumes contain the record of Miss 
C. F. Gordon-Cumming’s 7wo Happy Years in Ceylon. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) The magnitude of the work is 
only justified by its essential interest. Miss Cumming is well 
known to the readers of The Christian Union, as to the readers 
of many other of the best periodicals. She is a trained writer, 
whose character commands the fullest confidence in her state 
ments. In these volumes she records experiences which hap 
pened to her many years ago, but the usual erasure of time has 
been avoided in her case by very full diaries of her numerous 
tours in Ceylon, while large acquaintance with the country, CoD 
stant correspondence with the people in it, and continuous reac 
ing about it have kept Miss Cumming well informed with regard 


> 
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to the changes that have taken place since her residence. Miss 
Cumming writes with the large intelligence of a woman of cul- 
ture and literary training, and presents in an easy and agreeable 
style a clear and varied picture of life in Ceylon in all its 
aspects ; with glimpses of habits, occupations, customs, religious 
observances, bref readings from history, constant and very 
interesting references to folk-lore, and with a great deal of 
running comment, keen, incisive, and entertaining. Miss Cum- 
ming has a rare gift of description, arising not so much from 
any power of word-painting as from her very clear perception 
of things and her genuine enjoyment in them—two qualities 
which go far to leave a vivid impression upon the mind of the 
traveler and to equip him for reproducing that impression for the 
enjoyment of others. As a Scotchwoman, accustomed to the 
severe Climate of her native country, Miss Cumming appreciated 
to the fuli the splendor of the tropical scenery in Ceylon, 
although she does not yield her judgment to her enthusiasm, 
but notes from time to time the reverse of the beautiful picture 
of luxuriant and highly colored flowers. One of the best pieces 
of writing in the book is the description of the night spent by 
the party on Adams Peak, a famous point of attack for travelers 
ard tourists ia Ceylon. The volumes, large as they are, do not 
fail to hold the attention to the very end. 


The Siberian Exiles’ Children. By Edwin Hodder. This 
is one of those impossible stories which have no lesson beyond 
entertainment for the hour. Two small children are suddenly 
deprived, through the exigencies of Russian politics, of their 
father and mother. A most extraordinary nurse becomes their 
guardian, who dies, leaving the children utterly alone and pen- 
niless. The children are rescued, put into an institution, and 
again, by their marvelous beauty and their uncommon and 
extraordinary attractions, win the. attention of a wealthy Eng- 
lish gentleman and his wife, are adopted, taken traveling, and 
suddenly, on a Norwegian steamer, find their own father and 
mother, who have escaped from Siberia. The book, like many 
others thrown on the market, fills an idle hour, and is thrown 
aside, neither plot nor precept to be remembered. 


Studies in the interpretation of literature—that is to say, books 
about books—may continue to be railed at, still they possess for 
many a perennial interest and value. Another little volume 
from Mr. J. Marshall Mather comes to us, and it discusses with 
insight and vigor Wordsworth the Naturalist, Shelley the Idealist, 
Coleridge the Metaphysician, Byron the Pessimist, Hood the 
Humorist, Tennyson the Moodist, and Browning the Optimist. 
These Popular Studies of Nineteenth-Century Poets make 
clear the function of poetry in the religious and moral spheres, 
and upbuild high ideals of life. We cannot refrain from saying 
that the workingmen for whom these papers were originally pre- 
pared must have been exceptional—perhaps university graduates. 
(Frederick Warne & Co., New York.) 


We like theosophy in fiction better than in “Isis Unveiled” 
or “ Black and White Magic.” Theosophy in fiction almost 
always results in an interesting tale. But not always. Witness 
this romance of Mrs. Margaret B. Peeke’s, Born of Flame: A 
Rosicrucian Story. The title is the most taking part of the 
book, or at any rate after the cover, which is fine. With all the 
ingredients for weird and soul-stirring mystery, the author, by 
some incredible ingenuity, manages to avoid stirring anything. 
Through three hundred pages she skillfully avoids all that charm 
which the occult has for the imagination, and treats us to the 
tiresome society of some absurd young people. The lack in 
this work is the lack of literary art. (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia.) 


To those who desire homiletical helps to sermons on Genesis 
we commend the Homiletical Commentary on the Book of 
Genesis, by the Rev. J. S. Exell, M.A. and the Rev. T. H. 
Leale, A.K.C. (Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York.) 
There is a great store of material in this big volume for those 
who can use it, and no doubt there are many. The sermon- 
plans are comprehensive, and the observations sound and edify- 
ing; but the whole is somewhat wanting in fresh and inspiring 
thought. However, this book does certainly contain a large 
amount of sermon stuff for the money. | 


Master Bartelny; or, The Faithful Heart, by Francis E. 
Crompton (E. P. Dutton & Co.), is a charming little story such 
as reviewers rarely have the opportunity of commending. Miss 
Nancy, the heroine of the story, is one of those rare natures 
who, although indulged in every fancy, never grow selfish, and 
bring a ray of light into every life brought within the sphere of 
their companionship. 


_ The memorial volume of Henry Jackson Van Dyke, an offer- 
ing of filial tenderness and reverence, lies before us. Of the 


man himself we have already spoken elsewhere. A short bio- 
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graphical sketch opens the book, then follow three strong ser- 
mons, an account of the congregational meeting after the death 
of Dr. Van Dyke, and tributes to his memory from various 
sources. The late Dr. Van Dyke’s friends, and they are many, 
will welcome this volume and treasure it. (A. D. Randolph, New 


York.) 


Literary Notes 


—lIt is reported that Mrs. Humphry Ward is at work on a 
new novel. 

—A life of Elizabeth Fry, by Mrs. Hammond Ritchie, is 
announced. 

—1It is announced that the publication of Heine’s unpublished 
letters has been authorized. 

—Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, announce a new 
edition of Bulwer’s works, in forty volumes. 

—The fourth volume of Professor McMaster’s “ History of 
the American People” will be published in 1894. 

—Miss Anna Reese Aldrich, the author of the “ Rose of 
Flame,” died in this city on the 28th of last month. 

—Vir. Horace E. Deming has been unanimously elected 
President of the Nineteenth Century Club, of this city. 

— Professor Freeman left three volumes of essays on archzxo- 
logical and historical subjects which will shortly be published. 

—Mr. George W. Bungay, whose verse has found its way into 
many newspapers, died at Bloomfield, N. J.,on July 1, at the 
age of seventy four. 

—Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. will publish, during the 
coming season, a selection from the letters of Geraldine Jews- 
bury, the novelist, to Mrs. Caryle, edited by Mrs. Alexander 
Ireland. 

—The “ National Novel Series,” to be issued in paper covers, 
is announced by Frederick Warne & Co., of this city. The vol- 
umes are to be issued monthly, and the series is to begin with 
“ [vanhoe.” 

—Mr. Francis F. Browne, who has been the editor of the 
Chicago “ Dial” and a part owner since its first appearance, has 
now secured the entire control of that admirably edited and very 
excellent literary journal. 

—The centenary of the birth of Shelley, which takes place on 
the 4th of August, will be celebrated at London and also at 
Field Place, where he was born, and where it is proposed not 
only to build a Shelley library and museum, but to place a 
memorial tablet in the church. 

—The MS. of a tale written by Robert Browning’s father has 
lately been found in London. It is oddly entitled “The Widow 
of the World,” and would make alarge volume. Accompanying 
it is a letter written by the poet, and identifying the MS. as 
“one of the many similar exercises in a literary way” of his 
father. It is not believed that it will be published. 

—The Boston “ Civil Service Record” and the Baltimore 
“ Civil Service Reformer ” have been merged ina single publica- 
tion, which is to be known as “ Good Government,” and which 
is to represent and carry on the work of both the older journals. 
This action is in accordance with a resolution adopted at the 
Baltimore meeting of the National Civil Service Reform League, 
in April. The office of the new publication is in the Corcoran 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

—An attractive feature in the Department of Literature at 
Columbia College during the coming year will be a new course 
by Professor George E. Woodbury on the “ History and Methods 
of Literary Criticism: Aristotle, Horace, Quintilian, Sidney, 
Boileau, Lessing, Coleridge.” Professor Brander Matthews 
will also deliver a course of lectures on the “ Development of 
Prose Fiction,” in which he will trace the story-teller’s art from 
its beginning to the present day. 


Books Received 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Milne, W. J. High School Algebra. $1. | ab 
Harper, W. R., and Frank J. Miller. Virgil's 2neid. $1.25. 

D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Huxley, Thomas H. Essays upon Some Controverted (uestions. 
Hall. Henry. Ethan Allen. 
MacDonald, George. The Hope of the Gospel. 
Garland. Hamlin. A Little Norsk. 
Castle, Egerton. ‘“»La Bella ” and Others. 
Schultz, Jeanne. Jean de Kerdren. 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, LONDON, ENGLAND 
An Englishman in Paris. 2 Vols. 
Memorials of the Late Rev. Henry Allon, D.D. 
D. LOTHROP CO, BOSTON 
A Cluster of Pearls. Compiled by W. A. Newman Dorland. 75 cts. 
MURDOCH, KERR & CO., PITTSBURG 
Biography of Jeremiah Rankin Johnston. Edited by Rev. J. A. Grier, D.D. 
. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 


F. H 
Booth, Maude Ballington. The Curse of Septic Soul-Tieatment. 35 cts. 
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Dutiook Art 


It is impressed upon all who spend the 
summer in the city that the art collections 
are quite as valuable in the influence they 
exert on visitors as on the citizens, and there 
is always a large stream of people passing 
through the cities in summer. All large 
gatherings held, as well as the usual vis- 
itors, add to the crowds that pour all day 
long through the cool, airy corridors and 
galleries. Among the thousands who came 
to New York to the Christian Endeavor 
Convention a very large proportion spent 
much of their leisure for sight-seeing in the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

A wise suggestion comes from Philadel- 
phia, which city is urged to open a loan 
exhibition for the summer in Fairmount 
Park, in the Memorial Hall. The exhibi- 
tion should be made up of pictures and 
sculptures popular in their style in order 
to meet the taste of the crowds who 
leave the city to spend a day in the 
Park. This new bit of pleasure and re- 
finement, added to the good done by a day 
spent in the open air, surrounded by natu- 
ral beauty, would send the day excursion- 
ist back to his city home immensely bene- 
fited in moral tone as well as physically. 

Last month we stated that the Boston 
Art Club had opened a summer exhibition, 
and spoke of it as a wise and humane act, 
but our approval was premature. It now 
appears that the attendance is limited to 
members and friends, and we quote from 
one of the dailies on the subject: “ The 
reason given by the Boston Art Club for 
confining entrance to its summer exhibition 
to the friends and acquaintances of mem- 
bers is an odd one. It appears that at 
present the taxes on its property are light, 
because it can be called an educational 
establishment. But if it opens its doors 
to the public and charges an admission 
fee, the taxes may be raised on the plea 
that the Club profits by its exhibition.” If 
there is any one form of agility in which 
Bostonians excel, it is in dodging taxes. 

The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
has for the present a loan collection added 
to its gallery of pictures. It is the property 
of Mr. Ford Sears, who will be in Europe 
for some time. The pictures are mostly 
by Americans and Bostonians, such as H. 
O. Walker, J. Appleton Brown, Enneking, 
Sargent, Thayer, and others. 


The Public School Art League of Bos- 
ton, which was spoken of in the last Out- 
look in Art, should have been called by its 
more comprehensive title, The Public 
School Art Club of America, as such is the 
name given it in the last account. It 
includes among its subscribers many of 
the leading men of Boston—ministers, 
artists, and business men of culture. 
Its first work will be done this sum- 
mer, so that the seed may be sown 
in the fall, and, contrary to the usual 
laws of agriculture, the process of growth 
be watched during the winter. Two 
rooms are to be hung with reproductions 
of the finest specimens of sculpture, so the 
report says, but we hope this is not all. 
There is a coldness and formality about 
sculpture which surely will not attract 
those wholly ignorant of art as will pictures, 
especially those that tell a story. If the 
first art food of the Boston street-boy is to 
be the frieze of the Parthenon, we predict 
little improvement in his stunted growth. 


This idea of educating the taste of the 
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school-children originated in France, and 
has been worked there in an experimental 
way for the last two or three years. The 
good done was so evident that the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction has now in- 
creased the scope of the work, and ap- 
pointed a commission to prepare cata- 
logues and circulate collections of pictures 
through the Government schools. 


If Christopher Columbus could look 
down on the world in this his anniversary 
year, he would doubtless find much to 
interest him, but probably nothing more 
astounding than the representations of 
himself to be found in every country. We 
doubt if he would recognize himself. In 
statues he is shown in every possible and 
impossible pose, and of every size, from 
colossal to statuettes that will be hawked 
about the streets. In painting, none of 
the telling incidents of his life have been 
overlooked by the artists zealous to get 
something new. Most of them, however, 
are satisfied with one picture on the sub- 
ject, if they make it large enough; but a 
celebrated Russian artist, with an unpro- 
nounceable name, has the temerity to 
propose sending to the World’s Fair four 
immense canvases, all representing the 
unfortunate Christopher in some thrilling 
moment of his life. There is danger that 
we may get tired of the name and face of 
our immortal pioneer. 


There will doubtless be many “side 
shows ” (to borrow a circus term) at. the 
World’s Fair, but there will be one of not 
only eminent dignity and value, but of 
very great interest to those who have a 
loyal belief in the native vigor and power 
of our people. This is to be an exhibi- 
tion of pictures which will show the prog- 
ress of America in painting, from the 
earliest artists, West, Trumbull, and the 
others, down to our own day. Owners 
have responded cordially to requests for 
loans, and the collection will be of such 
goodly size that it will occupy not only 
one building already leased, but others will 
be put up. These will be outside of the 
Fair grounds, for, as the officials decided 
they could not give the necessary room, 
the work is in the hands of a Historical 
Art Association, which includes Chauncey 
M. Depew, Cornelius Vanderbilt, G. W. 
Childs, and other public-spirited men. 


Mr. Thomas Moran seems to be going 
the way of Alfred Bierstadt, or to want to 
go. He has lately returned from the Yellow- 
stone Park, and is reported to have said 
that he prefers to paint Western scenery, 
‘but the Eastern people don’t appreciate 
the grand scenery of the Rockies. They 
are not familiar with mountain effects, and 
it is m~~h easier to sell a picture of a Long 
Island swamp than the grandest picture of 
Colorado.” Whatever be the reason, it is 
very rarely that mountain scenery preserves 
its grandeur when put on canvas; it seems 
belittled. This may be no fault of the 
artist, but the public is wise in preferring 
scenes that are treated more truthfully 
and so are more Satisfactory. 


America has been once more honored 
abroad through her artist sons, though as 
artists they choose a foster-mother. The 
purchase of Whistler’s portrait of his 
mother by the Luxembourg has been fol- 
lowed by the purchase of McLure Hamil- 
ton’s portrait of Mr. Gladstone by the 
same gallery. Mr. Hamilton is less well 
known in this country than Whistler, 
though he has exhibited much abroad, 
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chiefly in Paris. A lesser distinction has 
been conferred on F.D. Millet by the pur- 
chase by the Chantry Fund of his picture 
exhibited this year in London. 


The Society of Portrait-Painters gave its 
second exhibition in London last month. 
It was a great success, as any must be 
which included pictures by Watts, Sar. 
gent, Whistler, Alma-Tadema, and all the 
leading English and Anglo-American por- 
trait-painters. In this connection it is 
amusing to read the views on portraiture 
given this year by the French and the 
English correspondents of two leading 
English and French journals. The first 
one says: 

Portrait-painting has become so very remunera- 
tive-in Paris that most of the great artists occupy 
much of their time practicing it. One portrait- 
painter charges 40,000 francs [$5,000] for a full- 
length size portrait, and another artist will not ac- 
cept less than 30,000 francs [$6,000]. Both of them 
have so many clients that they can't find time to sat- 
isfy them all. 


The English correspondent says: 


The London exhibitions last year were even 
more mediocre than in the preceding years. Por- 
traiture dominated these exhibits tosuch a point that 
it has been under consideration to limit each painter 
to one portrait. English painting, after having 
made constant progress for a century, from Hogarth 
to Constable, is dying now from year to year. 
The painters of repute confine themselves to ex- 
ecuting portraits, for which they exact high prices. 


The art circles of Paris are all discuss- 
ing the latest news there—the proposition 
made by Mme. Léon Bertant, President of 
the Society of Female Painters and Sculp- 
tors, to offer herself as a candidate for the 
vacant chair in sculpture in the Académie 
des Beaux Arts. A few women were ad- 
mitted to this distinction before the days 
of the Revolution, but none have sat in 
these high places of honor since then. 
France is not a country where women’s 
rights are largely discussed, but’ women 
seem to get all they ask for; doubt 
less French gallantry will do all it can 
for them in the present case. The last 
woman to occupy a seat in the Art In- 
stitute was Mme. Vigée Le Brun. 


An enthusiastic but not expert art col- 
lector in Lyons, a wealthy abbé, has been 
very heavily swindled by some rogues there 
who knew his weak point. He was per- 
suaded to pay them $1,500 for two pictures, 
claimed to be, one by Da Vinci, one by 
Rembrandt. Like the Happy Thought 
Man, he shut the stable door after the horse 
had been stolen; in other words, he called 
in an expert, who decided that both pictures 
would have been dear at $20. The men 
were caught, and one was sentenced to 
four months’ imprisonment, the other to 
two; but whether the trusting abbé got 
back his money deponent saith not. 


The’ behavior of visitors at picture gal- 
leries in England rust be peculiar, certainly 
different from what is seen here, if what we 
quote from the “ Magazine of Art” gives 
a true idea of things. Notice was made 
of an exhibition of French art in London, 
where, among the works of Boidini, Ber- 
nard, and others, was an excellent portrait 
of Ada Rehan as Lady Teazle, by Jan Vaa 
Beers. The reason why this was exhibited 
here, rather than at the Royal Academy, 
was thus given: “ As a matter of fact, the 
painter has found works of his exhibited 
in Piccadilly in previous years somewhat 
dulled before removal by the experimental 
finger of British curiosity, and henceforth 
hesitates to exhibit where glazing is not 
permissible.” 


| 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


fe New York City 


New York, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 


3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut, Cornwall. 
OUSATONIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Home 
School for Girls. Coll preparation under 
competent teachers. home advantages. Del- 
sarte system of exercise. Terms $200. 
Mrs. MARY L. STORER, Principal. 


Connecticut, Fairfield. 
OME AND SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
Attractive home; firm discipline; individual 


attention. Boys from ra rs inclusive. £459 
F. H. BREWER, A.M.., Principal. 


ConnecticuT, Fairfie’d Co , Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$500. 17th year. My so-page circular tells what 
education means for a boy here. Formation of chasacter 


stands first with us. No new boy over 13. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale ’69). 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN BOYS 
67th year of Academy, 13th of Home. Prepa- 
ration for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. Gym- 
nasium. References required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford (in the 
\ OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for calture, study, and 


health. Terms, $s00 to $600. Reopens Sept. 15th, 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 
PSON SEMINARY 
For Boys and Young Men. 

References: President Dwight, Yale University; Rev. 
T. L. Cuyler, D.D., of Brooklyn. For other references or 
information inquire of Rev. HENRY UPSON, Principal. 

Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Washington. 
HE GUNNERY 


A Home School for 30 Boys. 


Preparation for any College. Four (out of five) candi- 
dates admit ed this year to Yale, without conditions, 

Chemical and Physical Laboratories and Gymnasium 
under 


Address 
N C. BRINSMADE, Principal. 


ConnectTicuT, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 
Twentieth year. Primary, intermediate, and 
college preparatory courses. Careful attention to morals 
and manners. New buildings, steam heat, incandescent 
light, gymnasium. 


CONNECTICUT, Norwalk. 
\TORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 
2 Norwalk, Connecticut 
(One hour from New York City.) 
Prepares for Colleges, Scientific Schools, or Business. 
Careful training. Thorough teaching. Superior build- 
ing, Gymnasium, Bowling Alleys, etc. 


Illustrated Circular sent on request. 
FRANK S. ROBERTS, Principal. 


Connecticut, Old Lyme. 
Boxwoop SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
an rench. College tory. the com- 
ofhome. Apply to Box S. Griswold. 


Connecticut, Stamford. 
ERRILL BUSINESS COLLEGE. Ranks 
with the best inthe country. Open all the year. 
gprpartments of Bookkeeping. Banking. 
nship, Shorthand, writing, |! elegraphy, Archi- 
ure, German, and English. M. K MERRILL, Pres’t. 


Connecticut, Stamford. 
LOW’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opens last Wednesday in September, Circulars sent on 
application. iss LOW. Miss HEYWOOD. 


Connecticut, Waterbury. 
vent term eighteent ar opens t. 21,1 
The Rev. FRANCIS T. RUSSELL. MAL Rector. 
Miss MARY R. HILLARD. Principal. 


Connecticut, Windsor. 

OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. A Home 

., school for Girls of all ages. Wellesley and 
mith receive its pupils on certificate. An excellent corps 

teachers, each a specialist in department. 
trms, to $s00 


er own 
Miss J. S. WILLIAMS, Prin. 


District of Columbia 


District or Cotumsata, Washington. 
T. VERNON SEMINARY 
Washington, D. C. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Little 
Girls. Eighteenth year ovens October 4, 1892. 
New buildings, perfectly equipped for health and com- 
fort; steam heat, passenger elevator, perfect sanitation. 
Special advantages in Literature, Modern Languages, 
and Music. 
For circulars apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. 


District or Cotumsra, Washington. 
oe INSTITUTE. A School of High 
Grade for Girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley 
Great advantages in modern languages and in fine arts. 
For catalogue the Principals 
Mr. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL. 


Germany 


Germany, Berlin. 
gg ee HOME SCHOOL offers to young 
ladies wishing to study abroad the best masters 
in German, French, and Music, with home care, training, 
and chaperonage, watchful regard to health, gymnastics, 
etc. Vacation trips to Russia, the North Cape, and dif- 
ferent ports of Germany. 

The P-incipal, Mrs. Mary B. Willard, refers by per- 
mission to Mrs. Grover Cleveland, New York, and the 
Honorable Wm. Walter Phelps, U. S. Minister to Ger 
many, Berlin. Address for circular, 

Miss RUBY I. GILBERT, Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


Illinois 


Chicago. 
HE LORING SCHOOL 
University-Preparatory. (Established 1876.) 
Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies and Children. For fur- 
r iculars, ress 
HE LoRING SCHOOL, 2535 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


Kentucky 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL 
An English and Classical School for Girls. The 
oldest school for women in the uth. Teachers are 
graduates of y Je colleges. Fits for Wellesley. Ac- 


commodations first-class in every particular. 
W. T. POYNTER. 


Marne, Waterford. 
eaten SEMINARY for Young Ladies 
Reopens Sept. 7. rms moderate. 
Miss H. E. DOUGLASS. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


HE WOMAN'S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


JOHN F. GOUCHER, President. 
The next session will begin September 19. 
Programs and application blanks will be furnished 
upon request, addressed to 
THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. 


Massachusetts 
MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Reopens September 21, 1802, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Begins its sixty-fourth year Sept. 15, offering 
enlarged Copertuastion with superior accommodations in 
its new an improved buildin s. While continuing its 
finishing course of studies, a wider scope will be given to 
the special course for fitting girls for college. Address 


Miss PHILENA McKEEN, or 
Miss LAURA WATSON. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Fall term opens Wednesday, October 5. For circulars 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUS8TTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
ISS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens OS.» Refer- 
ences: Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, Gen. F. A. Walker, Pres. 
Inst. Technology, Boston; Mrs. Louis Agassiz,Cambridge. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, Successor to 
Miss Abby “ee HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 
HE COMMONWEALTH AVENUE SCHOOL 
(For Girls) 


Location unsurpassed. Full corps of Teachers and Pro- 
ry advantages in Languages, 
c.a rt. ome pupus strictly imi 
— The Misses GILMAN, Principals. 


Massacuusetts, Boston, Berkeley and Appleton Sts. — 
HE DURANT GYMNASIUM (B.Y.W.C.A.) 

Normal School of Physical Education offers 

unequaled facilities. Nine Instructors besides special 


HOPE W. NAREY, Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS will reopen October 3, 1892. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
(Private—For Girls.) 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


Massacuusetts, Concord. 
HOME SCHOOL 
Twenty-five boys prepared for college, scientific 
school, or business. All the advantages of family life com- 
t ted acerrding to latest models; sreventy- 
fve nares of ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSB&TTsS, Easthampton. 
ILLISTON SEMINARY prepares boys for 
any college or scientific school. Opens 
8, 1892. ew laboratories and bath-rooms. All 


Add 
ings heated by stam. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


MassacuusetTts, Montvale. 
SHLEY HALL. Home School for Young 
Ladies and Little Girls. Music, Art, Lan- 


tion for College. 
guages, and thorough prepara MORE. 


Norton. 
\ HEATON SEMINARY. Thefall term of the 
s8th year will begin Sept. 15. 1892. Best of 
home influences. Excellent sanitary aqrangements, Fine 
Library, Laboratory, Observatory, and Cabinets. 


d for Circuiar t 
Send for Circa 4. E. STANTON, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Springfield. 
SHBY HALL 
School for Young Ladies 
Reopens Sept. 22d. Complete College Preparatory 
course. Advanced courses i History and Literature, 
Music and Art. Miss DIXON, B.A. (Wellesley), 
LILIAN DIXON, Princypals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
WENTY SCHOLARSHIPS to be given to 
members of Young People’s Societies by the 
School for Christian Workers Springhiel’. Mass. —a 
Training-School for both sexes, for Sunday-School Work- 
ers, Pastors’ Assistants, and Home and Forcign Mis: ion- 
—fort ar inning S-pt 7th. ress at once, 


MassacuusetTts, Wellesley. 
ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Prepares for College and Scientific Schools. 
‘FDWARD A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater, Plymouth Co. 
OWARD SEMINARY 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surroundings; home care; number limited. 
Advantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training, 
Cooking. Diploma awarded for graduation from a regu- 


course. Send for illustrated circular to 
M. WILLARD, A.M., Principal. 


Wilbraham. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY 
One of the best academic and classical schools 
in New England. $200, one-haf in advance and re- 
or the : innin ugust a:st. send for Cataic 
to Rev. WM. RO NEWHALL, A.M.., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
ts. G ium. Strict Discipline. ome 
SHAW, thead Blaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls. Wide-awake, 
thorough, progressive. Send for illustrated circular. 


Michigan 


Micuican, Orchard Lake. 
thorou equi ollege Preparato 
School, abreast the Eastern 
mies. Catalogue sent upon application. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
a aay HALL, a Boarding and Day School 


for Girls. Full Academic Courses and two 
years of College work. Scholarship to *ryn Mawr (ollege, 
value $400. Miss) Evers, Principal. 


tha other advertisements in this department see 
he ng pages.) 
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Missouri 


New Jersey 


New York 


Missouri, St. Louis, 2812 and 28:4 Locust St. 
ee HALL, Day and Bcarding School for 
Girls. Alldepartments. College Preparatory. 


Principals: Miss C. G. Shepard, Miss M. H. Mathews. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 


ORDENTOWN (N. J.) COLLEGE FOR 
MEN 


YOUNG WO AND GIRLS. Re 
opens September 21, 1892. Address for Catalogue, 
Mrs. GERTRUDE G. BOWEN, M.L.A., President. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
HE PRISCILLA BRAISLIN SCHOOL 
Bordentown, N. J. 
A Home and Day School for Girls. Beautiful location on 
the bluffs of the Delaware. Collegiate preparation, and 


eneral courses. for circulars a to 
PRINCIPALS. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
HALL. Home and College-preparatory School 
for Young Ladies. Fstablished 1861. 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL. Principal, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
EVEN GABLES 
Mrs. Westcort’s Boarding School for Young 
Ladies. Gymnasium. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
OLLEGiATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
Reopens Sept. 22. Preparation for college a specialty. 
Pupils admitted to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith on cer 


tificate. 
CAROLINE M. GERRISH, A.B. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Englewood, 
N. J. Pleasant home, finest educational ad- 
vantages. College preparation. 
LUPHAME 5S. CREIGHTON. ELLEN W. FARRAR. 


New Jersey, Freehold. 
OYS fit for Cullege or Business at 
Freehold Institute, N. J. 
Write for catalogue. 


New Jers: y, Lakewoo. 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
Among the pines. A thorough and attractive 


s.hool for boys. Opens Sept. 28. 
JAMES W. MOREY, Prircipal. 


New Jersey, Lakewood. 
HE MISSES 


OAKS 
October Fifth. Lakewood, New Jersey. 


New Jersey, Lawrenceville. 
| SCHOOL 
JOHN C. GREEN Foundation. 
Early application for admission is advisable. 
For catalogue and information, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


New Jersey, Montclair, 770 Bloomfield Ave. 
ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
College and business preparation. Cadets live 
in cottages, enjoying Christiin influences and avoiding the 
evils ot dormitory life. J. G. MacVICAR, A.M., Prin. 


New Jersey, Mount Holly. 
OUNT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
Healthful, helpful, homelike. Catalogues. 
(Summer Session.) Fall term opens Sept. 1 3th. 
Kev. J. J. Coate, A.M. (Princeton), Principal. 


New Jersey, Newark, s4 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home, best advantages. Circulars 
sent on application. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS. Founded 1766. 


E. R. PAYSON, Ph.D., Head Master. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


New Jerssy, Orange, Mountain Station. 
RS. J. V. N DORR’S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Fifteen pupils ad- 
mitted intothe family. Homecare combined with thorough 
schomi work. College preparation. Healthful, attractive 
location, fifty minutes from New York. 


New Jersey, Pennington. 

ENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY for both 
A sexes. 53d Year. Offers rare educational facili- 
ties. Terms mocerate. High and hea'thful Steam heat- 
ing: gas: fire-escaves On thorovghfare between New 
Yc rk, Trenton, Philadelvhia, Ba'tim: re. and Washington. 
Cotaigger complete and beautiful, sent free. 

THOS. HANLON, D D., Pre:idert for 23 years. 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 
for boys backward in their studies. Only six 
boarding pupils. Thorough training. Terms, $soo. No 
extras. EDWARD D. MONTANYE, Master. 


New York 


New York, Aurora. 
AYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 


. B.S., A.M., : 
or ALFRED K McALPINE, Principals. 


New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Aurora, N. Y. Three Full Courses of Study. 
Location beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins September 21, 
1892. Send for Catalogue. E.S. Frissee, D.D., Pres 


New York, Brooklyn. 
ACKER BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
Mrs. U. B. DESAUSSURE. 
Opens Sept. 2oth for Packer students and any others 
who desire to pursue special courses. Art or Music 
students also received. 


New York, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague St. 
HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. The 42d 
year opens Sept. 29th. Address for circulars 
138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York, Buffalo. 
UFFALO SEMINARY 


The forty-second year. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, 284 Delaware Avenue. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
Ceo PLACE SCHOOL for young ladies. 
Miss CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 


New York, Carmel. 
REW LADItS’ SEMINARY. 27th year be- 
gins Sept. 19th. Healthful, homeiike, thorough, 
progressive. Four Colleges represented in Faculty. Un- 
si rpassed in beauty of location. 50 miles from New York 
City. ‘Send for illustrated c reular. 
Rev. JAMES M. YEAGER, M.A, President. 


New York, Clinton. 
SEMINARY 


Offers to young women finest advantages for culture and 
scholarship amid delightfulsurroundings. Sanitation per- 


fect. Address 
A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. 


New York, Newburgh. 


Opens tember 1 4. 
No rooms kept for ¥5 not arranged for, 
ENRY . SIGLAR. 


New York, Newburg. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The twenty-seventh year will begin September 22. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street, 
CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. _Indi- 
vidual instruction. Special attention to col ege prepara- 
tion, Expert teachers in Classics, Mathematics. and 
Sciences. Native teachers in Modern Languages. Gym. 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. Wuiton, A.B, 
and Lois A. BANGs. (Formeily of 525 Park Avenue.) 


New York, N. Y. City, No. 2,127, care Christian Union. 

EXPERIENCED INS{RUCTOR cesires to 

learn of a town or city where the establishment 

of a first-class academy is needed, and where generous 
patronage could be secured, 


New York, New York City, 1961 Madison Avenue, 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Primary and Advanced work. Certificates ac- 
cepted by Wellesley and other Colleges. Delsarte Gym- 
nastics. Reopens Sept. 28th. Lita V. Nortu, Prin. 


New York, New York City, 607 Fifth Avenue. 
OME BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. RKev.and Mrs. Cuas. H. GARDNER, 
Piincipals. Mrs. Gardner, author of History in Rhyme, 


New York, New York City, 713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue, 
N ISS ANNIE BROWN’'S SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS. Thirteenth year begins October 4 
A third house has been added to these already occupied. 
Primary, preparatory, academic departments. he school 
fits for Barnard and other colleges. and for the Columbia 
and Harvard examinations for women. 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East s7th St. 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
Boarding and D.sy School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, Oct. ¢th. Primary, Academic, and Collegiate 
Departments. Special students admitted. 


New York. New York City, 120 Broadway. 
EW YORK LAW SCHOOL.—“ Dwight 
Method” of instruction. Degree of LL.B. 
given after two years’ course Graduate course now 
added. Tuition fee, $100. For catalogues, etc., address 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean 


New York, Claverack. 
HE CLAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson 
kiver Institute, FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
WoMEN, will open its 39th year Sept. 1 oth. 


For catalogues address 
Rev. A. H. FLACK, A M., President. 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
ORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
A home-school for boys, on Storm King Moun- 


tain. Prepares for college and business. Address 
Rev. CARLOS H. STONE. 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New York, Fishkill on-Hudson., 
E GARMO INSTITUTE 
Twenty ninth year begins Sept. 13. Both sexes. 


Business and college course, $ aco per annum. 
JAMES M. DE GARMO, Ph.D., Principal. 


New York, Fort Plain. 
LINTON LIBERAL INSTITUTE— Co-edu- 
cational—Comprises: 1. Seminary with four 
courses, Collegiate, Literary and Musical, Civil Engineer- 
ing. Scientific. 2. Fitting school for any colle “a * 
School of Fine Arts, Music (Piano, Organ, Violin, Voice, 
under superior foreign teachers), klocution, Art. 4. Por- 
ter School of Business Training. 5. Military Academy. 
Officer detailed by U. S. Government. Limited to 150 
cadets. Armory 150x80. Alldepartments open to Cadets. 
Kuildings complete in furnishings; elevator, steam, gas. 
Campus 0% acres. Gymnasium. Overlooking Mohawk 
Valley. English Prep. Dept. 
V. PARSELL, A.M.., President. 


New York, Hamilton. 
OLGATE ACADEMY 
A Preparatory School of high grade. Pupils 
for ‘*a term or two”’ not desired. English, Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics, Science, and Modern Linguages. Promi- 
nent Colleges receive its graduates without examination. 
Discipline for character as much as scholarship. Opens 
Sept. 8th, 1892. Catalogues free. : 
Rev. JOHN GREENE, Ph.D., Principal. 


New York, Hamilton. 

OLGAIE UNIVERSITY. The 73d year be- 

gins Sept. 8. Classical, Scientific, and Special 
courses of instruction. Hieh standards. Expenses mod- 
erate. Address Professor N. L. ANDREWws; on financial 
matters, Wm. R. ROWLANDs, Treasurer. 


New Yor«, Havana. 
Ce ACADEMY. Fall term begins Sept. 6th. 
Health, Home, Education. Prepares for t 
best colleges, and provides excellent advantages for gen- 
eral and special courses of study, music, and art. For 
further information write to the Principal, A. C. HILL. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
ISS M. M. HUNT, ENGLISH and FRENCH 
Boarding and Day School. Instruction thor- 
ough in every «epartment; terms reasonable; location 
not surpassed. Send for circular, M. M. Hunt. 


New York, Jamaica, L. I. 
NiION HALL SEMINARY. Seventy-sixth 
\ear, bogies Sept. 22, 1892. A school for girls, 


ten miles from New Yor 
Miss S. A. HUNTTING, Principal. 


New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
ARK CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
ber 21st. Circulars sent on application. 
Mrs. LEWIS and Miss KELSEY, A.M., 
Principals. 


Reopens Septem- 


New York, Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn. ) 


New York, New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM (Successors to the 
Misses GREEN), Boarding and Day Schuol for 
irls. 

Established in 1816, this school continues the car. ful 
training and thorough instruction in every department for 
which it has hitherto been so favorably known. 7 
year begins Oct. 4. 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 
apply to 


Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


New York, New York City, 6, 8, and 10 E. 53d St. 
a. REED SCHOOL. Boarding and Da 
School Primary, preparatory, co 
legiate, a al courses. a 
iss J LIA G. McALLISTER, Principal. 
Mrs. SYLVANUS REED, Visitor. 
TWENTY-NINTH YEAR BaGins OcToser 4, 1802. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
LASSICAL AND HOME INSTITUTE . 
Young ladies may take the regular graduating 


ceurse, or prepare for college. Home comforts and care. 
Or PrePaSARAH ¥. H. BUTLER, Principal. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
i) reparation. irculars by mail. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY 
57th Year. Prepares thoroughly for Coll 
the Government, Academies, and Business. Military UT 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


New York, Sa atoga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY 
Superior facilities for the higher Sciences, Ph 
losophy, Languages, Music, zsthetic and social 
° irty- t ot 21. 
weis"CHAS. DOWD, Ph.D, Pres 
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New York 


Pennsylvania 


New York, Sing-Sing-on-the- Hudson. 
HE OSSINING SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September 20. 


New York. Suspension Bridge, Niagara Falls. 

E VEAUX 
D A progressive school under the maitary sys- 
tem. A fitting school. Well equipped; well endo ; fine 


grounds. $49¢%){NALD HEBER COE, President. 


New York, Syracuse, seq James Street. 
HE MISSES GOODYEAR’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, under the direction of 
the Misses Goodyear and Mr. Walter A. Burlingame, will 


Septembe , 1892. For information address 
reopen ‘Miss FANNY GOODYEAR. 


New York, Tarrytown. 
OME INSTITUTE. Boarding and Day School 
H for Young Ladies and LittleGirls_ Will reopen 


Sept 20. Miss M. W. METCALF, Principal. 


New York, Tarrytown-on- Hudson. 
ge INSTITUTE. Prepares Boys for Col- 
lege or Business. New Gymnasium. Reopens 


t. 14, 1892. Summer Session begins June 1 
Sept. 14, 1592), M. FURMAN. Box E. 


New York, Tarrytown on- Hudson. 
M*= BULKLEY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Miss H. L ey, 
Miss E. C. Principals. 


New York, Tivoli-on-Hudson. 

RINITY SCHOOL, Tivoli-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Location and eurregncings unsurpassed. Equip- 
ment complete. Gymnasium, drill hall, bowling alleys, 
etc. Thorough pre 
or business. yA 


ration for college, scientific ools, 
. STARR CLARK, D.D., Rector. 


New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
The next school year begins Sept. 22d, 1892. 


Applications should be inade early. 


North Carolina 


NortuH Caro .ina, Asheville. 
HE MAITLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
40 French Broad Avenue 
Reopens Monday, September 26. 
Mrs. B MAITLAND, Principal. 


Ohio 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’'S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Preparation for Harvard examina- 
tions, and all Colleges os Women. 


PennsytvaniA, Bryn Mawr (10 miles from Phila.). 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE. 
A College for Women. 
Offers luate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek tin, Mathematics Engiieh. Anglo-Saxon, 
ch, Old French, Italian, Spanist . German, including 
Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, 
Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and lec- 
tures on Philosophy. with Dr. Sargent’s 
apparatus complete. Fellowships (value £500) in Greek, 
Latin, English, Mathematics, History, and Biology. For 
Program address as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Carlisle. 
ETZGER INSTITUTE. A Home School for 
Girls. Peepeses for College. Send for cata- 


logue. RRIET L. DEXTER, Prin. 


PgNnNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 


IPA YSBURG, PA. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Unexcelled in location, buildings, grounds, 
and in all the requisites of a first-class school 
for girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley 


Address 
Mrs. R. T. HITCHCOCK. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens September 2 8th. 
For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia, 5128 
ermantown Ave. 
RANKLIN SCHOOL 
Established in 1885. Chartered in 1887. A School 
for Roys and Young Men, Will receive fifteen resident 
pupils. The Annual Register with full information sent 
on application. 
GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head Master. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


GORDON’S SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
4110 and 4112 Spruce St. Most delightful location in 
Philadelphia. 12th yearopens Sept. 21st, 1892. French, 
usic, and College preparatory. 
Circular on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Bustleton. 
T. LUKE'S SCHOOL 


A high-class school. Exceptionally healthful location. 
Delightful surroundings. Prepares for any college or 
business. care of younger boys. Number limited. 
Illustrated Cata 


logue. AS. H. STROUT 
F. E. MOULTON, Prins. 


Oxn1o Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 
CAL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Specia! advantages in Language, Literature, Music, 
Art, Oratory, Physical and Social Culture. Fall term 
ns Sept. 29, 1892. 


Ouxt10, Oberlin. 

(Car COLLEGE. Allcourses require four 
years of preparation, with eith+r Greek or Mod- 
ern Languages. Thirty professors; 150 cours~s of study. 
Two-thirds of the studies elective aft r freshman year. 
nusually extended courses in Philosophy, English, 
Mathematics, and Modern Languages. Chemical, Zod- 
logical, an¢ Botanical Laboratories. Fine bui ding equip- 
uition $40 a year, and other expenses the very 
lowest. Opens Sept. 20. See catalogue for exact descrip- 

toa of work. 


G. W. SHURTLEFYF, Secretary, Oberlin, O. 


(SSR ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading Colleges. Standards in English, 
French, Germ in, as recommends d by Commission of New 
knglind Coileges. Sixteen salaried_instructors, repre- 
senting six colleges. Gymnasium, Debating Societies, 
College Library open to all. 


Onto, Oxford. 
\ ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, O. 
Miss Leira S. McKer, Principal. Thirty- 
tighth year opens September 7, 1892. Full Academicand 
Seminary Courses, including Preparatory course for best 
Eastern Colleges. Complete courses in Music, Elocution, 
and Art. New Alumnz Hall contains Library, Labora- 
tor'es, Recitation-rooms, and Art studios; steam heat, 
electric lights. Unsurpassed location. Campus, 6s acres. 
Terms $200 per year. 


On10, Painesville. 
ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR WOMEN 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1892. 


Pennsylvania 


_ 


PennsyLvania, Bethlehem. 
HE MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LALIES 
Offers the advantages of a Chnstian 
home with the incentives and enthusi- 
asm of a large school. Terms moderate. 
Send for catalogue. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 


College Preparato School for Girls re- 
Opens Septentber 28 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


thoroughly organized preparatory department 
circular. Col. C. E. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport. 
ICKINSON SEMINARY 


A thoroughly equipped Classical and Scientific 
School for to sexes. 15 teachers. Regular and 
elective courses Degrees conferred. Rare facili- 
tiesin Music, Art,and Modern Languages. Steam 
heat ; electric light ;: all modern appliances. $225.40 

ys all charges in a regular course for one year. 

iscounts to preachers, teachers, and two from 
same family. Uata ogue free. 
E. J. GRAY, D.D., President. 


Rhode Island 


Ruops Istanp, East Greenwich. 
AST GREENWICH ACADEMY 

Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200 a year. ptember 6th. For illustrated 


tal tet 
‘Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D. 


Virginia 


Hollins, 
a INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 
Opens Sept. 14, 1892. Preparatory and Col- 
legiate Courses. Conservatory Course in Music. Art 
and Elocution Schools. Situated in valley of Virginia. 
Climate unexcelled. Mineral Waters. For information 
dress CHAS. L. COCKE, Supt. 


Virornta, Louisa Co., Trevilian’s. 
RS. FRANK MORRIS will open in September 
a Home School tor Boys from ona to fifteen 
ears of age. Head Master graduate of Charlottesville 
niversity. House new; delightful location; climate 
unsurpassed. Old-fashioned Virginia cooking, Boys will 
taught riding under responsible person. erms, $200 


perannum. Applications should be made early. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy 
CuesTer, Pa. 
31st year. Fall term opens Sept. 14, 1392. 
A MILITARY COLLECE 


Degrees in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. A 
Send for 
HYATT, Pres. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 
or BUSINESS 
and SHORTHAND 


A high class commercial school affording complete 
equipment for business life, Also Frencn and G.ruan. 
open all summer for amination and enrolimen( of 
siuclents, Fall term begins Tuesday, Sept. 6th, 1892 Appli- 
cation blanks now ready Early enrollment necessary. 
F College Annua\, Shorthand Announcement, Gradu- 
ating Exercises. including Mr. Andrew Uarnegie’s re- 
markable address on pr ictica!l education, cali or 

Taos. May Perrce, Ph. D. Principal and Founder, 
Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Dr. Eben Tourjée. OF MUSI Cart 


Director. 
Music, Elocution, Literature, Languages, Fine 
Arts, and Tuning. Send for Illustrated Calendar. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass. 


Worcester Academy. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. soth year begins 
Sept. 15th. Thorough preparation for any college or 
scientific school. Certificate admits to various colleges. 
HO ‘OUSE. ith 
sc HO » admirably equi wit 
ate libraries, and superb GYM NASIUM. 
DORMITORY, rooms en suse, with every modern 
improvement, and fire-place ineach rvom._ Isolated, 
erfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 
D NING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. 
All buildings heated by steam Ample playgrounds. 
D. W. Apercromeiez, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Ladies’ watches are now worn suspended 
from a chatelaine pinned to the waist. The one 
illustrated is of 14-carat gold, either polished or 
Roman finish, and made in three sizes —$7.50, 
$10.00, and $12.00. Designs in enameled 
flowers, gold wire twisted into various artis‘ic 
shapes, Fleur-de-lis, Bow-knots, etc., vary from 
$5 to $15. Others ornamented with Pearls, 
Diamonds, Rubies, or Sapphires range in price 
from $15.00 to $100.00 and upwards. 

We will be pleased to send an assortment 
of anything in our stock for examination and 
selection. Send for price-list. 


Jewe'ry, worn and ou® of style, accumulates in 
every household. If you wil! send us yours by 
registered mail or express, we will! either cr-dit 
your account in exchange for more servic able 
articles, or purcha.e it outright if preferred 


J. H. Johnston & Co. 


‘17 Union Square, New York 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY, SILVERWARE 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Helena Hot Sprirgs, Montana. 
“ The Broadwater.”’ 

Helena, Montana. Hotel Broadwater and Nata- 
torium as reached by Northern Pacific Railroad. 

Lakewood, N. Y. New Kent House and Cottages 
on Lake Chautauqua and their Surroundings. 

Reading, Pa., A Description of; also the New 
Neversink Mountain Hotel near Reading. 

Tour, Miss Melvin’s European, for the Autumn 
of 1892. Southern France, The Pyrenees, Spain, 
Portugal, Morocco, and Algiers. 

Summer Homes and Health and Pleasure Resorts 
along the line of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way. Mountain and Seashore. 

Warrensburg, Mo. Pertle Springs as a Summer 
Resort. Attractions for the Season of 1892. 


A Description of 


Sea-Bathing One Thousand Miles from the 
. Sea, at Garficld Beach 

The famous health resort, Garfield Beach, on 
Great Salt Lake, eighteen miles trom Salt Lake 
City, is reached via the Union Pacific, ** The Over- 

d Route,” and is now open. 

This is the only real sand beach on Great Salt 
Lake, and is one of the finest bathing and pieasure 
resorts inthe West. 

For = yee description of Garfield Beach and 
Great Salt Lake send to E. L. Lomax, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, Omaha, for copies of 
* Sights and Scenes in Utah,” or Ghmpse of 
Great Salt Lake.” 


Minneapolis, St. Paul, and the Lake Region 
of Minnesota 
Are reached most directly from Chicago and St. 
Louis by the gt ye Koute. This line runs 
along the banks of the Mississippi Kiver for 300 
miles, the scenery being the finest of its class in 
America Fast vestibuled expressitrains, handsomely 
uipped with every modern improvement, are used. 
Write P. S. Eustis, Gen’] Passenger Agent, Chicago, 
for particulars. 


Summer Tours in the Rocky Mountains 


The ** Scenic Line of the World,” the Denver and 
Rio Grande Kailroad, offers the tourist in Colorado, 
Utah,and New Mexico the choicest resorts, and to 
the transcontinental traveler the grandest scenery. 
Double daily train service with through Pullman 
sleepers and tourist cars between Denver and San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


The Mountains of Colorado 
Denver, Estes Park, Colorado Springs, Manitou 
and Glenwood Springs, may be reached from Chicago 
or St. Louis via the Burlington Route fast vesti- 
buled express trains, handsomely equipped with 
every modern improvement. Write P. S. Eustis, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago, for particulars. 


Appletons’ Guide-Books 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Summer 


Resorts. With Maps, Illustrations, Table of Rail- 
road Fares, etc. New edition, revised to date. 50 
cents. At all bookstores. 


Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book. Parr II., 
WESTERN CANADA~—t1. £., From OTTAWA AND 
MONTREAL TO THE Pacific OcEAN. (A compan- 
ion volume to Part I., EASTERN CANADA.) With 
numerous Maps and Illustrations. By Ernest INGER- 
SOLL. Flexible cloth, $1.25. At all bookstores. 

Appletons’ General Guide to the United 
States. With numerous Maps and _ Illustrations. 
New edition, revised to date. 1:2mo. Flexible mo 
rocco, with tuck, $2.50. Part I., separately, New 
ENGLAND AND Mipp._ge STATES AND CANADA, 
cloth, $1.25. Part SourTHERN AND WESTERN 
StatTss, cloth, $1.25. At all bookstores. 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


Austria 


European Winter and Summer Resort 
University town of Inn bruck, Syve Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 

HOTEL RO 


Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
sine; modern convemences. Charming Excursicns made. 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on application. ; 

CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


Italy 
Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 


Venice, long and favorably known by Americans, has 
ne and refitted. It offers well-warmed and 


sunny rooms for the winter, and at all seasons a position 
unequaled, excellent table, and i 
are m and include servan 


willing service. Terms 
ts’ fees. 


AMERICAN HOTELS SUMMER 
RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by E. G. FAY & SON. 


HOTEL RAMONA 


the beautiful city of San Luis Obispo, 
California. Pamphlets free. H. W. LAKE, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by E. BARN ETT Proprietor. 


(GREEN MOUNTAIN FALLS, COLORADO 


Illustrated paper describing Green Mt. Falls in the Heart 
of the Kockies sent free. Address 1. J. WOODWORTH. 


Kentucky 
OCK CASTLE SPRINGS.—Home comforts in 
the very heart of the Kentucky mountains. A model 


family resort for health ana pleasure. Circulars. Capacity, 
200. F,. J. CAMPBELL, Manager. 


Massachusetts 


The 


American House 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
sSvYSTEMS 
Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations 


THE NORTHFIELD 


East Northfield, - - Mass. 


FIFTH SEASON. 
: June 8 to September 25. 

A delightful Summer Home in one of the most 
beautiful of old New England towns. Send for illus 
trated booklet, ** The Northfield ”’ 

AMBERT G. MOODY, Manager. 


New Hampshire 


GLEN HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Opens Saturday, June 25 
CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, - 


New Jersey 


Proprietor 


AVON-BY-THE-SEA, New Jersey. 


The Norwood, Opens June 25 
Miss A. E. ODGERS, of Clifton Cottage, Lakewood. 


COTTAGE, Lakewood, N. J.—Open 
all the year. One block east of The Lakewood, 
corner of Monmouth Avenue and 7th St. 

Mrs. E. HARRIS. 


OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


HOTEL 
Near the sea. Excellent table. 
MOKROW, DAY & CO, Proprietors. 


New York 


IRO, CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, N, Y.— 

Anderson House, located near ail points of inter- 
est. A new house, open June 15. Carriage at all trains. 
Accommodates so guests. Prices reasonable. For circu- 
lar address J. H. ANDERSON. 


ANNER HOUSE. A charmingly located family 
hotel in the Adirondacks. Elevation more t 
2,000 feet. Easy of access. Send for circulars to 
BENNETT & KIRBY, Chateaugay Lake, N. Y. 


LAKE CEORCE. “ Horicon Lodge” 
Rates moderate. For Circulars address 
GEO. A. FERRISsS,-Cleverdale, N. Y. 


Highland Pines Sanitarium 


A restful home among the hillside pines for treat nent of 
chrunic invalids. Elevation 1,400feet. Beautiful scenery 
from piazza New convenient to the city. Ad- 
dress Dr. MARK S, PURDY, Corning, N. Y. 


New York 


HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Under the onal care of experienced physicians, offers 
exceptional advantages and attractions to those who are 
seeking health or rest. 

tion in_the midst of a woodland park overloo 
the Genesee Valley, unsurpassed for healthfulness 


auty. 
On "ee Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R., 
between New York and alo. 
For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


THE CATSKILLS 
Hotel St. Charles, Hunter, N.Y. 


OPENS SATURDAY, JUNE 25th 
Electric belis, elevator, steam heat, gas, and all modern 
improvements. For circ ddress S. H. SCRIP. 
T . Manager. House now open for inspection. 


| At FLUME COTTAG 
ADIRON DACKS. Keene Valley, N. Y., those 
ing a restful vacation will find a home such as they have in 
vain been fee these many years. he proprietor 
devotes much of his time to conducting parties personally 
to the points of interest in this marvelous region. Cir- 
cular written by guests. Terms, $8 and $10 per week 
Address as above. 


HE ALBEMARLE, opp. The Windsor.—One 
. ofthe best locations in town. First class in all its 
intments. #2 to $2.50 per day ; $10 per week upwards 
. J. Riggs, Prop., S. Broadway, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family hotel in —~) with 
cuisine. O une to Novem- 


n from 
ber. For particulars address J 
W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites of 
rooms with private baths. Croquet, Lawn-tennis, etc. 

assage, Electricity, all baths and al) remedial appiiances. 
New Turkish and Russian Baths never surpassed in 
Oriental elegance and completeness. Send for illustrated 
circular. 


OODLAWN COTTAGE, Saratoga Springs, 
N. ¥.—Newly furnished. Can accommodate 25. 
High, airy, and central. Open May 1:5. For terms 
dress G. H. BEERS, M.D., 94 Woodlawn Ave. 


LEN CITY HOTEL, Watkins, N. Y. House 
new, first-class, and newly furnished. Centrally lo 
cated on quiet street. Open May is Address | 
J. S. BEVIER, Proprietor. 


Oregon 
OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
of the most and elegant this 
country; American plan; $3. r and upwar 
PCHAS. E. LELAND, Manager. 


Pennsylvania 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—Croat- 
dale’s Farm House. n from May till No 


vember. Fresh milk and ean from farm. Large 
rooms ; y lawns ; livery. E. T. CROASDALE. 


Rhode Island 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


OCEAN HOUSE 


Opens June 2s. Situated On BELLEVUE AV.., the 
most fashionab “ of this famous watering-place, and 
adjoining the CASINO, it affords its guests an oppor 


tunity o seeing the distinctive features o 
SU ER LIFE'‘AT NEWPORT 
not found elsewhere in the place. 


ADVANTAGES AS A SUMMER RESORT,” a¢ 
dress JOHN G. WEAVER, Jr.. MANAGER OCEA® 
HOUSE, NEWPORT, R. I, or EVERETT HOUSE, 
NEW YORK. 


SUMMER COTTAGE 


JEFFERSON, N_H.—To rent. for September © 
earlier, roomy cot’age directly opposite Waumbek Hotel, 
just entirely rebuilt and newly furnished, and fitted for 2 
housekeep:ng if desired. Address M M. 

ox 1, Jefferson, New Hampshire 


| 
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TRAVEL 
MOUNTAINS, SPRINGS, AND SEASHORE 


Old Point Comfort, Virginia 

Beach, Natural Bridge, Go 

Healing, Warm, Rockbridge 

SHH WS ulphur rings, and man 
SSROU h an 

‘ Seashore Resorts are located 

on or near the Chesapeake & Ohio Rai:way, and_are 

reached in from twelve to fourteen hours’ ride trom New 

York, through the grandest scenery east of the Rocky 

Mountains. The service inaugurated May 15th, 1892, is 

complete and incomparable. | ; 

The Famous F. F. V. Limited is a vestibuled chain of 
splendor from smoker to rear sleeper, and challenges com- 
parison. Composite car, day coach, dining-car, and Pull- 
man sleepers run solid between New York and Cincinnati; 
and Pullman sleepers between Washington and Louis- 
ville, and Old Point Comtort and Cincinnati. Entire train 
lighted with electricity and dining-car ventilated with elec- 
tric fans. Leaves New York, 5:00 Pp M.; Philadelphia, 

:40 P M_; Baltimore, E55 p.M.; Washin. ton, 11:10 P.M. 
dally, and passes the Springs stations between 6:00 and 
A.M, arriving Cincinnati 6:25 P.M. 

The Cincinnati Vestibule leaves Washington daily at 
2:00 P.M., and passes the Springs stations between 6:00 
and 8:00 P.M., arriving Cincinnati 8:10 A.m. A solid, 
vestibuled, newly equipped, electric-lighted train, with 
Pullman-sleepers.  ¢ onnects in B. & P. station, Washing- 
ton, with Pennsylvania R. R. train leaving New Yor 
8:00 A.M., Philadelphia 10:20 a.m.,and Baltimore 12:40 
p.M.,on week-days. 

The mountains of Virginia are romantic, historic, pic- 
turesque. The beautiful is everywhere, and the wine of 
life in the baimy air, Health and pleasure seekers will 
find the Springs region of the Alieghanies an earthly 


radise. 

For summer folders and descriptive pamphlets address 
Recreation of this paper. 

For tickets, baggage-checks, sleeping-car reservations, 
etc., apply to Pennsylvania R. R. Ticket Officesin New 
York, niladelphia, and Baltimore, or the following 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway agencies: 

NEW YORK: 362 Frank McConnell, 

aes Arent. 
WASHINGTON: 1421 and 513 Penn. Ave., and 
B & P.Station;: Geo. M. Bond, Passenger Agent. 
OSCAR G. MURRAY, H. W. FULLER, 
Traffic Manager, al Pasenger Agent, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Washington, D. C. 


CALIFORMA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains 
of Palace Sleeping Cars, Free 
Reclining Chair Cars, and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through 
from Chicago to Portland, Ore- 
gon, with Pullman Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars through to 
San Francisco without change. 
Dining Cars serve all meals en 
route. Tourist Sleeping Cars, 
providing completely equipped 
berths at a nominal price, are 
also run between Chicago and 
San Francisco without change. 
Be sure that your tickets read 
via the Chicago & North-West- 
ern, Union Pacific, and Southern 
Pacific Railways. 


Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets and full informa- 
tion 4 ew. A. THRA 


Gen'l Pase'r & Tkt. Agt, Chicago & North-Western 
n’] Pass’r North- t 3 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


NORTHERN WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN 


Lake Region 


GOGEBIC LAKE and other health and fishing resorts 
cated in the PINE FORESTS of the North. 

For Map and Guide Book write to C. L. RYDER, 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Lake Shore & 
Western R’y, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


. The fast and commodious steamers of the Yarmouth S. S. 
i (limited) leave Lewis Wharf, Boston, for Yarmouth, 
Ss omy Tuesday and Friday at 12 M., connecting at 
armouth for all parte of Nova Scotia: returning, leave 
armouth every Wednesday and Saturday evening after 
arrival of the express train from Halifax. For tickets, 
ome and ful! information, apply to 


. SPINNEY, Agent, Lewis Wharf, Boston. 


RAMSDELL LINE 
ers leave Pi-r 24 N. R,, foot of Franklin St., for 
stons. West Point, Cold Spring, Cornwall, Fishkill 
»and Newburg week days, 5 P.M.; Sundays, 9 A.M, 


WHERE TO SPEND 


AUGUST 


Write the Recreation Department for printed matter 
and information if you are going away. 


No charge is made. 


Recreation Department, The 


Address 
Christian Union, New York 


The Grandest Scenery, Greatest Health and Pleasure Resort 


— 


ON THE CONTINENT. 


Unsurpassed Cuisine. 


Wonderful Glen Springs. 


W. W. Swansbourne, of the Boston Symphony 


leader of Orchestra. 


OPEN JUNE 2sth 


Telegraph and Post Office in House. 


For further information and circulars address C. KR. MILLIKEN, Prop. 


Of Interest 
To Dyspeptics 


no more trouble from dyspepsia. My weight when I 


I went to Excelsior Springs, Mo., in March, 1883, suffering 
with a chronic case of dyspepsia. ' I had been treated by some 
of the best physiciansin the country (at Kansas City, Cincinnati, 
and Baltimore), but without relief. I was very much discouraged, 
but was induced to try the Excelsior Springs Waters. I ex- 
perienced almost immediate rehef ‘after commencing their use, 
and gained in the first thirty days 28 pounds 1n weight, and from 
that time to the present, a period of over eight years, I have had 


went to Excelsior Springs was 110 pounds. I now 


weigh about 190 pounds. I fully:believe these waters, properly used, wil) cure any case of dyspepsia. This 


is perhaps a sweeping statement, but they cured me, 
and I know of scores of others who have been per- 
manently cured of the same complaint by the use of 
these waters. (Signed) W. E. Fow Ler, Judge of Pro- 
bate Court.— Liberty, Mo., Oct. 29, 1891. 

Write for illustrated pamphlet descriptive of THE 
Et.Ms—capacity 500 guests. One of the most charm- 
ing all- year-round resorts in America. Address 

Excelsior Springs Company, 


Excelsior Springs 


Ask for 
the Bottled Waters 


Missour: 


Directly opposite springs and park, 
within two minutes of baths. Accommo- 
dations for 200. Entire new system of 
plumbing. Special rates June and Sep- 
tember. Descriptive circular on appli- 
cation. 


ESTABLISHED 1: 8<so 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpoo! 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 


“City of Paris” and “City of New York’”’ 
10,500 TONS EACH. 


City of Ontong, ; 600 Tons. 
City of rlin 91 Tons. 
city of hoster, 4.770 Tons. 


These Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 
largest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
me regularity and rapidity of their passage across the 

tiantic. 

The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Barber’s Shop, Bath-rooms, etc, provided. All these 
Steamers are fitted with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 
vice, Table, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 


PRound-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
ne oo Antwerp to New York or Phila- 
ae a. 

FOK RATES and circulars giving full information, 
apply to 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 

GENERAL AGENTS 
6 Bowiinc Green, New York. 
307 WaLNuT ST , Philadelphia. 
2 Soutu CLar« Sr., Chicago. 


Maine Steamship Company 


The_only direct line to Cottage City, Mass., and Port- 
land, Me., connecting at Portland with all railroad and 
steamship lines for Bar Harbor, Old Orchard, Portland 
Springs. White Mountains, and al) Eastern summer_re- 
sorts. Steamers sail every Monday, Wednesday, and Sat- 
urday at s p.M., from Pier 38 East River, foot of Market 
Street, New York. For information apply to 

HORATIO HALL, Agent, at the pier. 


Islands of Lake Erie 


Pnt-in Ray, Kelly’s and Middle Baas Islands 
best reached via Toledo and +teamer City of Toledo, 


sailing daily at®@a™m. For descriptive book and particu- 
lars A. W. Cotten, Gen. Man., Toledo, Ohio. 


Honesty— 
Not a trace of shoddy or trickery in Scotch 
Homespun. Every thread plainly discern- 
ible to the uahed eye, provided it is 
genuine. 

We have the Genuine Scotch Homespun 
Suits, well and carefully made, worth 
double the price of the imitations, and yet 
we charge no more for them than the imi- 
tations cost. .$14, $15, $16, and $18 per 
suit. 

Samples and self-measurement guide 
sent free. 


FE. O. THOMPSON 


Tailor, Clothier, and Importer, 
1338 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


(Opposite the Mint.) 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


lnvisible lwoular ha 


D EAF heard. Succesafal when sil remedicsa fas 


by F. Hucoa, 543 Bway, Write for bowk ct REE 


HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color te 
Gray Hair. Most satisfactory Hair grower, 


Hair Book & box bons FREE 


MOUNTAINS. 
2. Ope ‘From vn L 
TCH \, {OO} 
— 
Lan 
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Financial 


A continued ease has prevailed in the 
money market, progressive rather than 
otherwise, so that at the close of the week 
there seemed to be a greater supply of funds 
than at the opening, if possible. No gold 
has been shipped this week, and it is prob- 
able that we have experienced the last of 
these exports of gold for this year. Ster- 
ling exchange has been weaker in tone, 
and the quotation is a fraction off from 
' the prevailing rates a week ago. There 
is but a small supply of bills in the market, 
but some long bills have been drawn and 
negotiated against the movement of cotton 
in the future, which have served to offset 
cash drafts. Talk has been indulged in 
about the Government adopting a policy 
of obstruction to gold shipments, by refus- 
ing to furnish the metal against the proffer 
of Treasury notes, but this talk cannot be 
traced to any reliable source, and it would 
seem idle to give any credit to it, in view 
of the fact that the season is practically at 
a close for shipments. The foreign money 
markets are exceedingly easy, and dis- 
counts in the London market are as low 
as at any time this season. 

The Government trade statement for 
June shows merchandise exports of $64,- 
944,815, against $57,500,000, about, for 
June, 1891. Exports forthe twelve months 
to June 30 amount to $1,030,000,000, 
compared with $884,500,000 for the pre- 
ceding year—an increase of $145,000,000. 
The figures above for this year are the 
largest by far ever made. The imports 
for June are $72,004 743, compared with 
$73,500,000 in Junz, 1891. Imports for 
the twelve months to June 30 are $827,- 
375,000, compared. with $845,000,000 for 
the preceding year. 

It will be noted that the excess of ex- 
ports in merchandise over imports is 
$203,000,000 for the full year. The export 
and import movement of gold for the year 
ending June 30 will be a surprise to most 
persons. The impression has been very 
general that we have lost heavily in the 
precious metal for the fiscal year. The 
fact is that the gold export and import 
movements have about balanced. The 
figures are: Exports, $50,195,327; im- 
ports, $49,698,342, leaving the trifling 
amount of excess in exports of $496,985. 
In the three years of 1889, 1890, and 1891, 
however, the country lost through exports 
$122,500,000 gold, so that we have hardly 
the amount of gold in the country that we 
had in 1888, even estimating a domestic 
product from our own mines of $30,000,000 
annually. Notwithstanding a purchase of 
Over 50,000,000 ounces of silver for the 
year by the Government under the present 
law, we have exported, net, $12,855,473. 
‘Counting this as so much merchandise, it 
makes our exports of merchandise in ex- 
cess of imports over $215,000,000 to June 
30 for the twelvemonth. This is a re- 
markable and a most satisfactory showing, 
and very completely answers the arguments 
of pessimists with relation to our trade 
conditions with foreign governments. That 
this great favorable balance of trade has 
not given us gold from the other side 
during the year is not in the question at 
all. We have received every dollar in 
return, in the equivalent of gold, which 
has added to our country’s wealth just as 
really and unquestionably as if it were 
sent to us in gold dollars. The fact is 
that this balance has been sent in the 
shape of good, marketable securities, the 
bulk of which are now selling in our mar- 
kets at much higher prices than we paid 
the foreigner for them ; and this enhanced 


value is not due to speculation either, for 
we have had none, but to the increased 
intrinsic value of the railway properties 
represented by these securities, owing to 
greater business and better profits, the 
results of our splendid trade conditions. 
We claim that our condition, as indicated 
by the above demonstration in figures, is 
impregnable, notwithstanding all theories 
to the contrary. Congress still remains at 
Washington, and the question of the pas- 
Sage or non-passage of the Anti-Option 
Bill is in doubt, yet the stock market has 
taken a decided turn upward, and shows 
an advance for some stock for the week 
of 1 to 3 percent., with a very healthy 
tone prevailing at the close. The demand 
for bonds is better, and prices are ad- 
vanced on most issues, both investment 
and speculative. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, $2,063,800 
Specie, ce 1,158,200 
Legal tenders, increase............ 1,744,700 
Deposits, 185,000 
Reserve, 2,856,650 


This leaves the city banks with a surplus 
reserve of $23,063,800. Money closes 
I to 1% per cent. 

WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
= Office, Company's 


Building, 
ge 308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
CASE ce $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims ............ 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,093,540-53 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
HAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
TIAMES B. YOUNG. Actuary. 


Our Book on 
Investments 


we shall cheerfully send 
you, free. 

We feel qualified to give 
such information because 
we have, for years, made 
a specialty of invest- 
ments forcolleges, estates, 
trustees, and others, with 
whom safety is the first 
consideration. 


The Provident 


36 Bromfield St. 


ire 


Please mention The Christian Union 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 


Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


— 


“There is no Investment 
now open to the sons of 
men which creates so 
much value for each 
dollar invested as an in. 
vestment in 


IRRIGATION.” 


YAQUI 


FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER 
CENT. LAND GRANT 


GOLD BONDS 


EXCHANGEABLE FOR LAND AT FIVE 
DOLLARS AN ACRE 


Sonora and Sinaloa Irrigation Com- 
pany, Mortgagor. 
Kings County Trust Company, 


Trustee under the Mortgage. 


Total authorized issue, - $600,000 

Payable—/u/y 7, 1902, in Gold Coin. 

Interest—6 fer cent., semi-annual. 

Security— 550,000 acres of land in 
Sonora, Mexico; also the Yaqui 
Irrigating Canal, now in proc- 
ess of construction. 

Privilege—Can be exchanged for land © 
under the Yagui Canal at the 
rate of $5 an acre. 

Present Price—/ar and accrued in- 
terest, 


We offer these bonds in the confidence that 
there was never offered in this country a simi- 
lar bond so well secured, or affording such a 
chance of legitimate profit to the bondholder. 

His securityis land. This land, unirrigated, 
is worth several times the whole issue of bonds ; 
irrigated, it will be worth at least $25 an acre, 
and thereafter will steadily and rapidly advance. 

His chance for profit is this: that he may, 
at any time, exchange his bond for this land 
at $5 an acre. 

Irrigation changes a desert into a garden. © 
The investor in irrigation makes, not two blades } 
of grass to grow where one grew before, but an * 
infinity of blades where there were none before. 
That is why he reaps his profit of ten or twenty 
for one. In Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Idaho, land, formerly barren, now 
sells from $50 to $100 an acre. In Southern 
California, land which 15 years ago found no 
purchasers at $1.25 an acre is selling as high 
as $500 an acre. In Mexico, not one hundred 
miles from the Yaqui land, it brings $50 to 
$100. 

The Yaqui land is merely waiting for the 
moving of the waters. There is none in the 
world more fertile. The Valley of the Nile is 
no better; and the prairies of Illinois cannot 
compare with it in productiveness. 

For descriptive pamphlets, maps, and any 
information, address 


LOGAN, CLARK & DEMOND, 


58 WILLIAM STREET, 
New YorkK CITY. 


MINNE APOLIS Real Estate, Loans, In- 
surance, and Rentals. 
Send for Guide Map of Minneapolis, the Flour City. 
J. TABOUR, 325 Hennepin Ave. 
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ATCHISON, TOPEKA, AND 
SANTA FE 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


P.O. Box 346. No. 95 Milk St. Boston, July 15, 1892. 


Income Bond Conversion 
Under Circular No. 68 


A substantial majority of the holdings of the $80,000,000 
income Bonds having assented to the conversion pro- 
d in Circular 68, the plan has been declared fully 
effective by the Directors of the Company. To avoid in- 
iystice to"d'stant and absent holders of Income Bonds'who 
have either not become acquainted with the plan or 
through circumstances have been unable to avail them- 
selves of 1t in the limit named in Circular 68, such limit is 
hereby extended until September 1, 1892. 
Income Bonds will be received for exchange into 
Second Mortgage Bonds, Class A, until September 1, 
1892, by the following appointed agencies: 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
At Office of Atchison Co., 
95 Milk St., Boston. 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
80 B’way, New York City. 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, 
8 Bishopsgate-within, London, E. C. 


Pending completion of engraved bonds, Negotiable 
Certificates will be delivered Income Bondholders, to be 
exchanged without unnecessary delay for the former in 
due course. 

These Certificates have been listed on the 
Stock Exchanges in Boston, New York, and 
London. 

Income Bond Script of any class will be received for 
exchange, the same as the bonds, in amounts not less than 
$100, and in even hundreds or thousands. 

Holders of any of the bonds called for exchange, under 
Circular 63 of October 15, 1889, upon presenting their 
bonds to any of the agencies mentioned, can effect the 
original and present exchanges at the same time. 

ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concerning 
this Plan and applications for Circulars and blanks for 
use thereunder can be made of any of above agencies and 
of J. W. REINHART, VICE-PRESIDENT ATCHI.- 
SON COMPANY. 95 MILK ST., BOSTON, By 
order of the Board of Directors. 

GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 
J. W. REINHART, Vice-President. 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity -Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
SURPLUS,- 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Aasist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D, Julliard, 
ceric Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Osiah M. Fiske, Alexander E. Orr, 
oc.et, enry H. ers, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry W. Smith 
Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 
ver Harriman Frederic W. Vanderbilt, 


Charles R. H enderson, William C, Whitney. 
J. Hood Wright. 


The ]Yfiddlesex 


Banking (Company 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 137,287 


Offers & per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
Ny st Mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
ew York, or the Security Company gf Hartford, Conn. 
t of issue Limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 

fees, E xecutors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 


Correspondence 


More Signs of Interest 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

We have been thinking that perhaps we 
are somewhat selfish in hoarding up our 
small collection of funny signs instead of 
sharing them with the readers of The 
Christian Union. 

During a recent brief sojourn in Indian- 
apolis, two of us, without any premeditated 
search, came upon so many amusing signs 
that we began to keep a list of them. 
That was before the first article in The 
Christian Union on signs appeared, and we 
have consequently been much interested 
in what has followed in that line. 

We were surprised that the person 
who contributed the name of “ Roll,” 
the wholesale wall-paper and carpet dealer, 
did not also notice the peculiar fitness of 
“Grubb, the Grocer,” “ Goodflesh, Meat 
Market,” “Hoss Brothers, Livery,” and 
the like. “Weinmann” and “ Bucksot” 
seemed to us good names for saloon-keep. 
ers, and “ Dr. Hacker” only too suggest- 
ive for a dentist. “Mr. Witt” is a law- 
yer; “Gall” and “ McGauley ” are plumb- 
ers, and “ Quick” a gas-fitter. 

We wondered if the most fastidious peo- 
ple did not employ “ Dr. Pink,” and whether 
any one ever dared intrust a serious case 
to Dr. Hasty. 

*“ Archdeacon, the Practical Pickler,” 
often as we saw it, always made us smile, 
as did the sign “Christian Off.” We 
decided theoretically not to patronize 
“ Brackmier and Grund’s” meat-market ; 
it did not sound appetizing. “ Pullen & 
Wiegel” must certainly be a very uneasy 
firm. 

Of course we tried to be glad that 
“ Swiggett Brothers” kept an inoffensive 
clothing-store instead of a saloon; but 
what a delightful and harmless sort of 
euphony there would have been in the 
reading of the sign had “ Martin Merket” 
only kept a meat-market instead of a gro- 
cery-store ! S. S. L. 


Jinks—There’s one good thing about 
spoiled children. Binks—What’s that? 
Jinks—One never has them in one’s own 
house.—.\ew York Weekly. 


“What is meant by realistic fiction?” 
“It means the kind of fiction in which 
the writer gives his characters his own 
virtues and his neighbors’ failings.” 


Judge Wakefield, of Waco, Texas, has 
a son of whom he is very proud. The boy 
is, however, very lazy. A few days ago 
the Judge said: “ My dear boy, why don’t 
you study more industriously? [| want 
you to become a great jurist. You have 
not touched your books to-day.” “ |’m 
not going to study any to-day,” responded 
the indolent youth; “I don’t see that it 
makes much difference, pa, whether | be- 
come a famous jurist a few days sooner 
or later.”— 7exas Siftings. 


Good Cooking 


is one of the chief blessings of every home. To 
always insure good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., 
use Gail Borden * Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. 
Directions on the label. Sold by your grocer and 
druggist. 


Solid 8% on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
Tacoma, Washington. 
Refer to Continental! Nat. Bk.,N. Y. J. V. Farwell 
Metropolitan Nat'l. Bk. and Rev. Henson, 
Banks, 


hicago. Pac. Nat. Bk. and Rev. A. B. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


An artificial food for babies should contain 
every element of nutrition in proper proportion, 
in order that the growing child may receive 
nourishment that produces a proper growth of 
muscle, bone and flesh. Horlick’s Malted Milk 
is such a food. it is made of the best cows’ milk 
combined with wheat and barley, specially 
prepared and adapted to the needs of the 


Healthy 


growing baby, who when fed upon it (not 
over-fed), is far less liable to attacks of Cholera- 
Infantum and Marasmus than when other arti- 
ficial or starchy foods are used. 


Babies 


in good health are never cross and peevish. 
Fretful davs and restless nights are often the 
symptoms of coming trouble. 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 


‘o us for a free sample 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


3907 6th Ave. 


Bet. 24th and 25th Streets, New York 


Summer Shoes, 
Latest Styles, 


Russia Leather, 
Russet, etc. 


for 


Tennis, Boating, Seaside, 
and Mountain Wear, 


at 


Popular Prices. 


Send for catalogue. All prepaid purchases of $5 
and upward delivered free within 50 miles. 


pleasure—since I became acquainted 
with that little tinfoiled friend of the 
shaving public, 
““YANKEE”’ 
SHAVING Soap. 


F unable to getitat your Drug Store, send 15c, 


for a full size cake to 
THEJ. B.WILLIAMSCO., GLASTONBURY, Cr. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 
Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 


week, Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET—A Boarding-School, 
centrally located. Superb buildings, completely appointed ; 
steam-heat, bath-r ‘oms, with all appliances for health an 
pleasant study. With a full quota of pupils for Septem- 
ber. Address SCHOOL, P. O. Box 672, New York City. 


CORRESPONDENCE desired with parties desir- 
ing home in private house. Milk, cream, fresh vegetables; 
ood beds. Wieesaed family life assured to a limited num- 
r. References exchanged. Address, E. F. B., 
248, Catskill, N. Y. 


AN EXPERIENCED KINDERGARTNER, 
with highest references, will receive into ner home, at 
Windham, Conn., four young children. Address by mail 
S. P. T., Windham, Conn. 


A YOUNG LADY de ires situation as teacher; un- 
derstands English branches thoroughly; also Latin. 
Private school or Intermediate Vepartment in pub'ic 
qnoet preferred. Good references. L. C. BACON, 

untington, N. Y. 


\ 
in half the time and with double the 
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Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question 
that puzsles the YOUNG FOLKS. But he makes these con- 


tons: 
tst. The full name and address of the inquirer must 
accom y each guestion—not for publication. but for 


“erring toquestions and a s previously ts 

3d. Write on only one side of the paper. 

ath. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he 
or she must Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to 


mail. 
Pron The questioner must be patient, and give Uncle 
ter time to eet the desired injormation if he does not 
possess it himself. In ordinary cases it will take jrom 
three to four weeks to make an answer. Sk 
6th. Nobody must extbect Uncle Peter to be omniscient.) 


I have been astonished to find how 
many well-kept scrap-books there are in 
the world. Some time ago I asked in 
behalf of a correspondent for the lines be- 
ginning “’Twas autumn, and the leaves 
were dry,” thinking that perhaps some one 
somewhere might happen to know them. 
Nearly fifty copies have come to me, from 
all over this country, from Canada, and 
from England, many of them taken from 
scrap-books compiled at school, some dic- 
tated to grandchildren, and some with gaps 
where recollection failed to supply the 
words learned so many years before. Ina 
letter just received the writer says: “I 
learned that piece more than sixty years 
since, when my baby sister died, and I, a 
little thing, hardly knew the meaning.” I 
forwarded a number of the copies of “ The 
Little Graves ” to the gentleman in Col- 
orado who had asked for it, and he sent 
back a pleasant note in which he said : 
“The replies to my inquiry as to the 
words of the poem, of which all but the 
first two lines had escaped my (nearly sixty 
years’) recollection, came today, and un- 
less you also are well advanced in ‘ the 
sere and yellow leaf’ of life’s seasons, you 
cannot fully enter into the pleasure I have 
thus received.” The readers and primers 
in which the poem first appeared have 
long since passed out of print, and the only 
recent collection containing it is “ Songs 
and Rhymes for the Little Ones” (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons). At first thought it is sur- 
prising to find that such simple lines as these 
have been remembered for so many years 
by so many people, but it is only an ex- 
ample of the power that individuals whose 
talents do not reach the greatest heights 
exercise Over others. If the writer of these 
lines were still living, it would be pleasant 
to let her know that her words on that 
saddest of sights, a child standing by a 
grave, had lived in the minds of men and 
women throughout a generation. 


20. We young folks would like to know something 
about *“‘ Yankee Doodle.” When was it written? 
and has it any connection with our history that 
could entitle it to be called a National song? 


The air of Yankee Doodle was known in 
England in the time of Charles I. “ Nan- 
kee Doodle” was a name given to Oliver 
Cromwell, who is said to have come to Ox- 
ford “ with a single feather fastened in a 
macaroni knot,” from which came the 
rhyme, 

Nankee Doodle came to town 
Upon his little pony : 

Stuck a feather in his hat. 
And called it macaroni. 


The name “ Yankees” is an Indian cor- 
ruption of “English,” and was applied 
chiefly to the New Englanders. The Brit- 
ish troops used to play the tune in derision 
during the Revolution. Lord Percy’s 


brigade is said to have marched out of 
Boston playing the air “ by way of con- 


tempt,” but afterward the New Englanders, 
saying that the British had been made to 
dance to “ Yankee Doodle ” in a different 
spirit, adopted it for themselves. 


55. Will Uncle Peter kindly tell me of som2 good 
and rather elementary geology, suitable for a begin- 
ner? wish something to study with a boy of eleven 
who is much interested in stones, and find it neces- 
sary to avoid both the too advanced text-book and 
the ** sugar-coated pill” variety of science. 

M. P. B. H. 


Steele’s “ Fourteen Weeks in Geology ” 
(A. S. Barnes & Co., Boston). 


A Sussex, Eng., horticultural corre- 
spondent announces, on the authority of 
his vicar, that nine out of ten among the 
humbler brides swear to “love and honor 
cherries and a berry.” 


A gentleman lately dismissed a clever 
but dishonest gardener. For the sake of 
his wife and family, however, he gave the 
man a character, and this is how he 
worked it: “I hereby certify that A. B. 
has been my gardener for over two years, 
and during that time he has got more out 
of my garden than any man I ever 
employed.”—Dundee Weekly News. 


Some merchants get the 
best they can; some get the 
meanest they can. 

Your dealer in lamp-chim. 
neys--what does he get for you? 

There are common glass and 
tough glass,tough against heat, 
There are foggy and clear, 
There are rough and fine, 
There are carefully made and 
hap-hazard. 

ou can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can do, 
Insist on Macbeth’s “pearl 
top”’ or “pearl glass’’ which- 
ever shape you require. They 
are right in all those ways; and 
they do not break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 

Be willing to pay a nickel 


more for them. 
Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & (0, 


You Can't Keep Cool 
while you're rubbing away overa 
tub of steaming clothes. 
want to keep comfortable and save 
your health (think of inhaling that 
fetid steam) and strength, stop the 
rubbing—and the steaming. 
“— Pearline does it. 


4 


If you 


Pearl- 
ine; cold water; no boil- 
ing; littke work; that 1s 
A. the programme for hot- 
) weather washing. 

. This taking away of 
the rubbing is more than 
a matter of saving work. 
It's a saving of needless 


and ruinous wear and tear to all your summer clothing. 
Direction for this easy, safe and economical \ ashing, on 


every package of Pearline. 


Beware 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell pm 

‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT'S 

FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your 
353 


er sends 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Shot Gun 


for 


Dyspepsia 


Probably he had never heard of the less heroic 
but quite as efficacious remedy, Peptonix 
(digestive tablets), which is peculiarly 
adapted to this distressing derangement of 

We will mail free 

to any address a sample of these tablets. 


the digestive organs. 


A AA Physician once sata: 


A man ts a fool 


who tries to cure dyspepsia with 
anything but a double-barrelled shot gun. 


Gen. Jobn M. Corse, the hero of Allatoona, says: “1 think 
Peptonix the best things of the kind I ever saw.” 


Peptonix are sold by druggists. or we mai! them. posgeele. on receipt of price, 75 ents per box. 


ALLSTON CO. 


ston, Mass. 
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AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR 


Keeps the scalp 
clean, cool, healthy. 


The Best 
Dressing 


Restores hair 

which has become 

thin, faded, or gray. 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


Morning 
Noon 
Night 


Good all the time. It removes 
the languor of morning, sus- 
tains the energies of noon, lulls 
the weariness of night. 


t 
Hires 
delicious, sparkling, appetizing. 


Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
of larger profit, tells you some other kind 


is “just as good false. No imitation 

is as good as the genuine Hirgs’. 
‘A Small 


Quantity of 
‘Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef 


Added to any Soup, 
Sauce, or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
Makes cheapest, purest, and best Beef Tea. 


] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 

Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. U 
= intime. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


The 
Handy Binder 


For The Christian Union, 
made to hold compactly and 
Conveniently twenty-six num- 
rs, will be sent by mail on 
receipt of sixty cents. The 


ristian Union, New York. 


Opinions on the Homestead 
Strike 


The United States is at peace with all 
the world, and it is somewhat humiliating 
to record the fact that there are most serious 
intestinal troubles in activity which could 
all have been settled by arbitration if there 
was a will to do it.—Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Journal, 


We would advise the Carnegie company 
to tear down the stockade about its works, 
cut the live electric wires, smash the hot- 
water pipes designed to scald assailing 
strikers, and then invite non-union men to 
come and work if it does not wish to 
employ union men. That would make 
the issue more sharp and clear—which is, 
and which is not to be concealed, the main- 
tenance by the State of the inalienable 
right of every man, union or non-union, to 
sell his labor without molestation wher- 
ever he is able to find a satisfactory mar- 
ket.—7Zhe Springfield (Mass.) Repub- 
lican. 


The strikers intruding upon property 
are in the wrong, according to law, and 
so were the young men who threw a cargo 
of taxed tea into Boston harbor in the latter 
part of the last century. So was John 
Brown, and he suffered death for his raid 
at Harper’s Ferry. Gencrally municipal 
authorities are afraid of strikers or are in 
half-way cahoot with them for electioneer- 
ing purposes, and all manner of wrong- 
doing on their part is treated indulgently. 
It has been thus that the human bulldog 
system of a private armed police has sprung 
up. It is manifestly unequal to disarm 
the people and permit armed bands to act 
as if they were government police.—Da//as 
(Texas) News. 


A Rough Diamond 


Faith in universal fraternity and human 
Sympathy receives some pretty hard 
knocks ; when an incident, therefore, hap- 
pens like the following related by the 
“Commercial Advertiser ” of this city, it is 
an excellent tonic for battered optimists : 

“Even the roughest New York street 
gamin has a tender spot, if circumstances 
shape themselves in such a manner as to 
appeal to his better nature. The boys of 
the street have their own battles to fight, 
and are quick to sympathize with a help- 
less creature who is really in hard luck. 
This was illustrated the other day when an 
Italian peddler, pushing his hand-cart 
along Printing-House Square, struck a 
stone and upset his vehicle, which was 
piled high with apples and pears. Ina 
twinkling the golden spheres were rolling 
in all directions and a score of newsboys 
were after them. 

“ The Italian stood in hopeless despair, 
wrung his hands, and burst into tears. 

“The astonished newsboys at first 
laughed, and then, overcome by the poor 
fellow’s grief, drew near cautiously and 
emptied their well-filled pockets into the 
cart. Then they pitched in vigorously 
and helped the now encouraged Italian to 
gather up the fallen fruit. The apples 
and pears were soon back in the cart, 
with not one missing, and the Italian felt 
so thankful to the gamins that he imme- 
diately presented each one of them with a 
large apple. The boys laughed merrily 
this time, and soon dispersed in the crowd. 
The Italian continued his journey with a 
beaming face and a much better opinion 
of New York newsboys than he had ever 
had before.” 


ALE AND BEEF 


PEPTONIZED”’ 
FOOD TONIC for INVALIDS, Because it gives 
fresh vitality, new strength—the power 
to throw off the shackles of disease. 


USED BY CONVALESGENTS, Because it 
supplies the nerve and blood Sood neces- 


sary to a complete re-establishment of 


Tue Are & Beer Co., 
health. 46, w® Now Vork City. 


IN THE 
OPEN. 


a 

‘ The glorious days of open doors 
» —all outside is smiling welcome — 
P here’s health and joy all uncon- 
fined — The cycler sees everything 
» —he’s where everything is—as 
free as freedom —from the heights 
of exhilarated happiness he cannot 
» fall—from his Columbia Safety. 
P All about Columbias free on application to 

any Columbia agent, or sent b 


two two-cent stamp. Pope 
221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


mail for 
Ifg. Co., 


$5.00 $5.00 


fland Camera. 
Frank McLaughlin's 


New England 


Rattler. 


This is the best hand Camera 
for the price ever produced. 
Sent C.o.D. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


money refunded. 
Address SOLE AGENTS 


Scovtll Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


“ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


We Q 


In the family are more often the resu't of 
disordered digestion than most peop e i:now. 


BEECHAM’S 


will keep peace in a 
Pi Jamily, by curing 
‘ Sick Headache, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, Constipation and 
pall Bilieus and Nervous Disorders 
yurising from these causes, 

» Cevered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 
Of alldruxgists. Price 25 cents a box. 
‘ New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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ROOFING 


Is unequaled for house, barn, factory, or out-buildings, 
and costs half the price of shingles, tin, or iron. 
It is ready for use and easily applied by anyone. 


FOR SHED OR HENHOUSE 


On steep or flat surface. Excellent roof, complete, 
$2.00 Per roo square feet. $2.00 
Send stamp for sample and state size of roof 
Ind. Paint & Roofing Co., 42 West Broadway, New York 
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